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Rural School Education 





The Play Movement and Its Significance Preparing 
sy Henry 8. Curtis, Ph.D. Former Secretary of the 
Playground Association of America, and Supervisor of 
the Playgrounds of the District of Columbia. 

A conerete picture of the extent of the development of play in 
America, including a complete chapter on Play in the Country, which 
discusses the problem of play in the rural community and school. 


Education Through Play $1.25 
By Henry 8. Curtis. 
This volume discusses Play at the Rural School and other related 
play problems of interest to the rural teacher. 


The Practical Conduct of Play $1.50 
By Henry 8. Curtis. 
Detailed information in regard to the organization of play. 


The Rural Teacher and His Work Preparing 
By Haroip WALDSTEIN Foaut, Specialist in Rural School 
Practise, United States Bureau of Education; Author of 
“The American Rural School,” ‘‘ Rural Denmark and 
its School.” 

This new book, a companion volume to THe AMERICAN RURAL 
ScHoo., is the result of many years spent in practical work for rural 
school and rural life improvement. The treatment is divided into 
parts as follows: 

InrRopucTION: THE RurAL TEACHER AND His Opportunity. 

Part I. Tue Rurat TeacHer As Communiry LEADER—emphasizing 
as essential that teachers actually live the farm life they would 
assist in improving. 

Parr Il. Tue Treacner As ORGANIZER AND ADMINISTRATOR—dealing 
with the intricacies and complexities of school organization and 
administration. 

Part III. Tue Teacner as MAKER OF THE REVITALIZED COURSE OF 
Srupy—discussing the new subjects essential to every complete 
rural school, and the best method of presenting both the new and 
the old subject matter. 
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THE GREAT NATIONAL ASSET 
of Good Health Depends on 
Proper Hygiene 


DUCATION— AND STILL MORE EDUCATION — is 
needed. It is not merely adults who should have this 
enlightenment ; every child of school age should be pro- 

foundly impressed with the necessity of cleanliness and right habits 
of living. A community conscience must be developed. 


Such be ks as 


Overton's Personal Hygiene 


AND 
Overton’s General Hygiene 


offer the best possible equipment for such work. They deal in simple, 
straightforward, vivid language with the tremendous importance of 
personal cleanliness, of fighting dirt in the home, of keeping the 
streets, yards and cellars clean, in short, of preventing disease by 
simple measures that may be practised by everybody, even the 
poor and uneducated. 


Dr. Overton has been an active health officer for over fifteen 
vears. He has wide experience in explaining the necessary rules of 
health and in bettering community life. He writes, therefore, with 
simplicity and earnestness. 


These books are unequalled as aids in the crusade against the 


gravest menace to the health of our children that has ever come 
upon this country. 


Pcrsonal Hygiene General Hygiene 
By Dr. FRANK Overton, A.M., M.D., Sanitary Supervisor, Nassau 
and Suffolk Counties, New York State Department of Health. 
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A Remarkable Textbook 


Barber’s First Course in 
General Science 


By Freperick D. Barser, Professor of Physics in the Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Merton L. Futter, Lecturer on Meteorology in the 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Jonn L. Pricer, Professor of Biology in 
the Illinois State Normal University, and Howarp W. Apams, Professor 
of Chemistry in the same. vii+ 588 pp. of text. 12mo. $1.25. 





A recent notable endorsement of this book occurred in Minneapolis. A Committee 
on General Science, representing each High School in the city, was asked to outline a 
course in Science for first year High School. After making the outline they considered 
the textbook situation. In this regard, the Committee reports as follows: 


‘* We feel that, in Science, a book for first year High School use should be simple in 
language, should begin without presupposing too much knowledge on the part of the 
student, should have an abundance of good pictures and plenty of material to choose from. 

Barber’s First Course in General Science seems to us to best meet these requirements 
and in addition it suggests materials for home experiments requiring no unusual appara- 
tus, and requires no scientific measurements during the course. We recommend its 


adoption.”’ 
Other Interesting Opinions on the Book Follow: 


ScHooL SCIENCE AND MATHLMATICS:—It is one of the very best books on general science that have 
ever been published. The biological as well as the physical side of the subject is treated with great fairness. 
There is more material in the text than can be well used in one year’s work on the subject. Thisis, however, 
a good fault, as it gives the instructor a wide range of subjects. The book is written in a style which will 
at once command not only the attention of the teacher, but that of the pupil as well. It is interesting from 
cover tocover. Many new and ingenious features are presented. The drawings and halftones have been 
selected for the purpose of illustrating points in the text, as well as for the purpose of attracting the pupil 
and holding his attention. There are 375 of these illustrations. There is no end to the good things which 
might be said concerning this volume, and the advice of the writer to any school beard about to adopt a 
text in general science is to become thoroughly familiar with this book before making a final decision. 


WALTER Barr, Keokuk, lowa:—Today when I showed Barber’s Science to the manager and depart- 
ment heads of the Mississippi River Power Co., including probably the best engineers of America possibile 
to assemble accidentally as a group, the exclamation around the table was: ‘‘If we only could have had a 
book like this when we were in echool.’’ Something similar in my own mind caused me to determine to 
give the book to my own son altho he is in only the eighth grade. 


G. M. Witson, Jowa State College:—I have not been particularly favorable to the general science idea, but 
I am satisfied now that this was due to the kind of texts which came to my attention and the way it 
happened to be handled in places where I had knowledge of its teaching. I am satisfied that Professor 
Barber, in this volume, has the work started on the right idea. It is meant to be useful, practical material 
closely connected with explanation of every day affairs. It seems to me an unusual contribution along thie 
line. I¢ will mean, of course, that others will follow, and that we may hope to have general science work 
put on such a practical basis that it will win a permanent place in the schools. 
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Volume V 


HAS UNIVERSITY EXTENSION FULLY 
JUSTIFIED ITSELF? 

UNpeER this heading President MeVey of 
the University of North Dakota recently 
contributed to ScuooL. AND Society the re- 
sults of an inquiry made by putting the 
question in this broad form to some sixty 
university presidents and directors of ex- 
McVey 


That much university extension 


tension departments. President 
finds: (1 
has developed along lines of least resist- 
ance, many universities adopting methods 
having the most evidence of popular sup- 
port. (2) That the universities have not 
fully 


spondence instruction, (3) That 


realized the possibilities of corre- 
nniver- 
sity men vary in opinion from enthusiastic 
endorsement to complete disapproval of 
university extension; that some doubt the 
ability of universities to undertake it, and 
many feel that academic standards are not 
sufficiently maintained in extension teach- 
ing. Incidentally, he finds that some re- 
gard correspondence instruction as more 
effective than resident university teaching, 
by the revolutionary possibilities of which 
he is almost appalled. He expresses the 
that 
has been carried on for over ten years, its 


viewpoint since extension teaching 


values should now be crystallizing, and 
reaches this sound conelusion : 


University extension must come down to an edu- 
cational basis. It must cease to be a means of 
boosting the university, and the various organizers 
connected with it must not be looked upon as travel- 
ing promotors. ... It is essential that every new 
proposal of extension activity be scanned critically 
in order to determine whether it is legitimate or 


not. 


But does not President MeVey’s paper 
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Suggest an inquiry broader in scope than 


his investigation covers? If any question 
exists as to whether extension has 
justified itself, it 


the side of 


service 
has two sides. There 1s 
adminisirators of higher educa- 
and college who strive 


tion protessors, 


earnestly under numerous financial, intel 
leetual and human limitations to bear aloft 
the torch of higher learning and so to ad 
vance the social good; and there is the side 
of the people, the common folk, who pay 
the bills for education, who either profit or 
lose by its results, and who have viewpoints 
regarding the value of what they receive 
Pres dent 


from the 


for money so spent. Through 


MeVev’'s efforts we have heard 


educators; and there appears to be a sin- 
gular lack of unanimity of opinion concern 
ing university extension among them, albeit 


they 


have had at least ten vears’ opportu- 
nity for observation. It may serve to give 


balance to the discussion to express the 
viewpoint of the people who have tried ex- 
tension service, 

The data 


the same general 


here given were obta ned by 
President 


MeVey employed, that of the questionnaire 


method which 


His observations regarding the imperfec 
tions of this method are noted; and they 
are correct. Copies of a letter were sent 
to some hundreds of patrons and pupils of 
Division of the 


the Extension Universit, 


of California, which serves the publie 
through the following bureaus and meth 
ods, respectively : 


(1) The 


which organizes and teaches classes outside 


Bureau of Class Instruction 


of the universi'y campus; (2) that of Cor- 


respondence Instruction, which 


vives 








courses to individuals by mail; (3) that of 
Lectures, which provides lectures singly 
or in courses to communities throughout 
the state; (4) that of Publie Discussion, 
which gives assistance to groups that meet 
for the discussion of problems of publie 
interest; (5) that of Municipal Reference, 
which fills requests for information and 
assistance bearing upon the solution of 
municipal problems; (6) that of General 
Information, which supplies on request the 
information available on any subject; and 
(7) that of Visual Instruction, which col- 
lects and circulates educational stereop- 
ticon slides, motion picture reels and in- 
dustrial exhibits. 

An especial effort was made to convince 
the persons to whom this letter was sent 
that their best judgment rather than their 
mere endorsement was desired. As the 
letter shows, it was made clear that more 
was desired than mere testimonials. Such 
testimonials could easily be taken by the 
dozen from the correspondence files of this 
Xxtension Division. The essential part of 
the letter follows: 

I realize that university extension ean justify 
itself only by the amount and quality of its service, 
With this fact in mind, I would like to have your 
answers to the following questions: 

1. In your opinion, has university extension 
justified itself? State your reasons for your an- 
swer, 

2. What forms of extension teaching or service 
seem to you most successful, and why? 

3. In what respects do you regard university 
extension as most in need of improvement and 
development? 

Please be assured that I am seeking your honest 
convictions, whether they shall cause you to praise 
or blame. I desire the truth, and know that you 
can assist me to get it. I shall be glad to receive 
any word of helpful eriticism you feel moved to 
offer. 


About one third of the letters were sent 
to persons who had completed courses by 
correspondence; one third to members of 
the extension classes in various California 
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cities; and the rest were about equally 
distributed among patrons of the Bureaus 
of Lectures, Public Discussion and Visual 
Instruction. Letters could not well be sent 
all of the many thousands whom the serv- 
this division has reached in 
form or another. In order to avoid any 
‘*hand-picking’’ of those who are known 
to be good friends of this Extension Divi- 
sion, names were obtained by the following 


ice of one 


methods: 

(1) From among the records of those 
who have completed correspondence 
courses, an office employe took the names 
of one hundred mature persons, divided 
equally among the general subjects in 
which instruction is given (mechanics and 
electricity, English, political science, for- 
eign languages, etce.). Names were chosen 
about equally as between men and women, 
and equally among those who had common 
school, high school or college education. 
(2) Instructors who teach extension classes 
gave the names of pupils best qualified by 
native intelligence and breadth of experi- 
ence to judge of the merits of the service. 
(3) The Bureaus of Lectures, Publie Dis- 
cussion and Visual Instruction gave lists of 
people who had used their service most 
and who were best able to give opinions, 
without reference to individual 
I can not recall having met more 
than a dozen of the recipients of these 


cases of 


SUCCESS, 


letters, 

Some statistics concerning the ages, edu- 
cation and occupations of those recording 
their opinions of university extension may 
be given: In point of age, about 20 per 
cent. are between 20 and 30 years old, 40 
per cent. between 30 and 40 years of age 
and 40 per cent. more than 40 years of age. 
As to their education: 30 per cent. have 
common school, 30 per cent. high school, 35 
per cent. college or normal school training 
and 5 per cent. are educated in the profes- 








sions of law, medicine and ministry. In 
respect of occupations, 27 per cent. are en- 
gaged in business, 14 per cent. are house- 
wives, 22 per cent. engaged in industrial 
callings other than agriculture, 5 per cent. 


practising professions other than teaching, 


2 per cent. are engaged in farming, 14 per 


cent. have administrative educational work 
principals and superintendents 
and 16 per cent, are teachers. Hence, from 
the standpoint of industrial, commercial 


{ school 


and professional callings, they constitute 
a representative group. 
One and replies 


hundred twenty-two 


have been received. Many bear evidence 
that the writers are highly intelligent, well- 
educated men and women, who have given 
the subject careful thought; some of the 
writers are clearly ‘‘unlettered but not un- 
enlightened’’; and throughout the letters 
generally are many suggestive and note- 
which invite more 


limits of this article 


observations, 
than the 
The numerous pointed and sug- 
that the 
writers took me seriously and at my word. 

All the writers replied to the first ques- 


worthy 
digression 
permit. 
gestive criticisms offered show 


tion, and all answered it in the affirmative. 


A large majority add ‘‘fully.’’ ‘‘emphat- 
ically,’’ ‘‘absolutely,’’ As far as the 
fundamental point at issue is concerned, 


ete. 


these 122 men and women do not share the 
doubts and lack of unanimity which Presi- 
dent MeVey finds among university men. 
In this ‘‘ house of representatives’’ the ayes 
have it; and they have all of it. Only two 
gave qualified replies. One, a gentleman of 
not only high professional standing but of 
marked leadership in a great city commu- 
nity, who had some experience with two 
forms of extension (lectures and 
visual instruction) that did not prove en- 
tirely satisfactory, gave a profitably frank 


service 


and sincere report of his experiences, and 


concluded by saying: 
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If this shall seem rather critical, please be as 


sured of any firm belief that the extension depart 
ment is one of the most helpful features of the 


university. 

The other writes 

It is premature to say that the extension divi 
sion has or has not justified its existence. It prom- 
ises well to be a suecess. That it is proving a fine 
opportunity to those who are availing themselves of 
its service can not be denied. The results of that 
service obtained will be retleeted to the credit of 


extension in the future. 
By way of illustration, paragraphs may 


he quoted from three letters of well 


informed writers, each of whom adds valu- 
able critical suggestions of details of the 
service: 

itself. 


instances demonstrating the worth-while 


1. University extension has justified 
Various 
ness of the work have come under my notice. Peo 
ple are more hungry to do, and to know, than you 
perhaps realize; they also realize the need of im 
Grant that half fall by the 


way, even they have experienced that subtler thing 


petus and direction, 


—a certain inspired pride that is uplift in itself. 
Cruel circumstance is tempered to the ambitious 
spirit afforded such an opportunity of pressing on 
to something. 

2. University extension has more than justified 
itself. 
but I have never in my life derived more pleasure 
from study than I did in the three courses I have 
recently completed. 


I have heard no other person’s opinion, 


In many respects it is more 
satisfactory and interesting to attend college in 
person, but there are so many hundreds who can 
not do so, and yet who can take advantage of the 
opportunity offered by extension work that I say 
most emphatically—the state is by no measure wast- 
ing the money it puts into it, and anyone who is in 
any way connected with the department is spend- 
ing his time in an enviable way. 

3. University extension has more than justified 
itself. Most of those taking the extension work 
are engaged in the task of making a living, to 
whom regular university training would be an im- 
possibility, or even if it were possible, might prove 
To these the short ex- 
for effi- 


ciency in the specific lines desired while not cumber- 


of doubtful practical value. 
tension courses are invaluable, making 
ing the student with unnecessary work that does 
not directly pertain to the immediate course. No 
phase of state education should receive more en 
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couragement than that which reaches those who are 
willing to make a personal effort to take advantage 
of educational opportunities. 

Some analysis of the reasons why these 
writers endorse university extension will 
It is noteworthy 
reasons the 


illustrate their viewpoint. 
that in 
phrase 


their statements of 
‘carry the university to the peo- 
shibboleth of 
university extension, is conspicuous by its 
Many of 


the 112 who did give reasons specified three 


which has become a 


ple,’ 


absence, Five gave no reasons, 


or four. In the following list the reasons 
are grouped toge her along the most specific 
The fact that 
more than one reason makes the total num- 
than the 


lines possible. many 


gave 


ber of reasons given greater 


number of persons writing. 


Adaptability to practical needs, 16. 

Assistance given to isolated persons and communi- 
ties, 12. 

Cooperation with other educational institutions, 12. 

Demand among the people for such a service, 14. 

Diversity of practical and cultural courses of- 
fered, 9. 

Edueational worth, 18. 

Enables educated persons who so desire to keep up 
systematie study, 9. 

Establishes connection between the university and 
the needs of business, home-making and indus- 
tries, 24. 

Increases human happiness, 12. 

Need for such a service, 16. 

Opportunity for education extended at minimum 
cost, 11. 

Practical value of the service, 32. 

Provides for profitable use of spare time by am- 
bitious people, 8. 

Reaches those who can be served by no other means, 
14, 

Special value of the service, 9. 

Superior quality of instruction given, 6. 

Many of the reasons assigned are given 
such pointed and pertinent expression that 
they are well worth quoting. ‘‘ Most use- 
ful educational service outside of college 
‘‘The most practical thing the 
university has done.”’ ‘*Connects univer- 
sity service with the needs of business.’’ 


- 
Classes. 
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‘Offers practical training to those unable 
to obtain college training otherwise and 
enables educated persons to keep up their 
studies.’’ ‘*Instruction could not 
been obtained in any other way.’’ **En- 
the the university.”’ 
‘Stimulates the interest of communities in 
the service of the university.”’ ** Keeps 
up the intellectual interests of men and 
women after they have passed school age.’ 


have 


larges service of 


‘It reaches people who can not be reached 
in any other way.’’ ‘‘Opens a door to a 
liberal education for the great mass at a 
minimum expense.’ ‘*It does get excellent 
results, because it requires research and 
written work; it develops self-reliance and 
individual initiative by throwing the stu- 
dent on his own resources.”’ 

Making all due allowances for whatever 
inability there may be among writers of 
these phrases to give a valuable critical 
estimate of the worth of university exten- 
sion, it can not be gainsaid that the service 
has justified itself to a group of intelligent 
and ambitious people who are able to give 
reasons for their belief. 

Of the 122 who replied, 87 writers an- 
Many of these 
especially commended two or more forms 


swered the second question. 
of extension service. Thus, class instrue- 
tion was endorsed 35 times, correspondence 
instruction 52 times, the lecture method 18 
times, visual instruction 10 times, and pub- 
lie diseussion 6 times. .Doubtless some of 
these endorsements were due to the writers’ 
familiarity with some particular form of 
extension service and their lack of familiar- 
ity with other forms, so that the figures can 
not be taken as indicating the relative 
strength of these forms of extension service 
in the minds of persons equally familiar 
with all forms. 

Seventy-six letters offered suggestions 
for improving the service. While most of 
these apply directly to this University Ex- 
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tension Division, they all indicate the 


thought of 
service in its broader aspects. It 


people regarding extension 
is note- 
worthy that the recommendation to adver- 
tise the service more and to give it greater 
oftener than any 


publicity is repeated 


other. Twenty-four writers urged more 
thorough advertising. 


gested that there are in every community 


It is repeatedly sug- 


many to whom extension teaching would 
prove an invaluable boon were it brought 
to their notice. There is a sharp contrast 
between the viewpoint of people who have 
profited by extension service and the 
proper and dignified academic attitude to- 
wards advertising the university. People 
regard the giving of adequate publicity to 
this service as legitimate as to give prac- 
tieal and 
writes: ‘‘It will take a great deal of pub- 


licity to get the idea of university extension 


scientifie instruction. As one 


to the people.” 

In addition it is urged, among other 
things, that more subjects be taught, par- 
ticularly industrial and commercial sub- 
jects; that more demonstration and labo- 
ratory work be provided; that the univer- 
sity reach out to more communities; that 
it study community needs and fill them in 
the most practical way; that more class in- 
struction and public discussion be organ- 
ized, One writer, whose opportunities for 
observation have been excellent, expressed 
this pithy opinion: ‘‘The success of the 
movement will depend upon your ability to 
give the general public what they want, and 
not what you think they should have.’’ 
Several specify that university extension 
should proceed along the same lines fol- 
commercial corre- 


lowed by well-known 


spondence schools. A few suggest that the 
seeking of university credit through exten- 


sion teaching be facilitated and enlarged. 


Some emphasize the need of better teaching, 


a want that is not unknown to university 


men. All recommendations look toward 
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enlargement and improvement of the serv 


ice (a few suggest that the fees be increased 


in order to provide means for promoting 


the work) and none suggests that it be re- 
duced or curtailed 

University extension presupposes a social 
need for its service. Its developn ent de 
pends on the existence of such a need and 


on its capacity to meet that need 


by these criteria, the brief experience of 
the University of California in giving ex 
tension service argues strongly for its 


justification, The Bureau of Correspond 
ence Instruction of this division has very 
little means for giving its service publicity 
Yet requests for courses come to it at the 


These 


requests Voice practical wants more than 


rate oft over elaht thousand per vear. 


academic wants, although purely academic 
needs are often expressed, 

Universities exist for two purposes: (1 
To perpetuate and discover knowledge, and 
(2) to disseminate that knowledge, both in 
its academic and its practical aspects Ex 
tension teaching furnishes a means of fur- 
both 
particularly the practical. 


the se aspects, 


Virtually all 


thering knowledge in 


contributors of the letters under considera- 
tion emphasized the practical worth of ex- 
tension teaching. It is impossible to quote 
them all. 


a dean of a California junior college fairly 


The following paragraph from 


summarizes these letters. Coming from a 


man in whose personal interests academir 


values doubtless have their full share, this 


letter can hardly lean too far toward the 
practical. 
itself. 


In the 


large number of correspondence courses which have 


University extension has justified 
been given, in the lectures provided, and in the 
facilities for visual instruction, this department has 
already rendered a valuable service, which more 
than compensates for the expenditure involved. In 
stead of placing the emphasis upon the academic 
side as is done in so much of the extension work, it 
should be made to appeal to the non-academically 


inclined people, because they are most in need of 
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it. Instead of making most of the correspondence 
courses parallel those offered in schools or colleges, 
there should be a large number of courses of a vo- 
cational trend, at least offering some sort of voca- 
tional information or preparation. Why not es- 
tablish a dozen good correspondence courses, one 
in each of several vocations, giving some of the in- 
formation of real benefit to a person pursuing or 
intending to pursue such vocation? This, I real- 
ize, is done more or less in the department of agri- 
culture, and could be extended to many other voca- 
tions. - Then, lecturers could be sent around, 
without involving a heavy financial obligation on 
the community, and do valuable work in every 
community by educating the people to a higher 
civie intelligence, by improving the scientific farm- 
ing and industry of the mass of the people, and by 
providing the younger generation with real guid- 
ance and instruction in a vocational way. This 
could be done by individual lectures, by courses of 
lectures, consultation experts, and by evening 
schools or institutes. The possibilities for service 
in the university extension are infinite, and could 
be made of inestimable value to the mass of the 
people of the state. To realize such possibilities, 
the department must extend a long way beyond the 
academie realm. You have asked my frank opin- 
ion. I have partially expressed it. I have carried 
on correspondence work with your department, have 
attended extension lectures, have viewed and used 
your visual education material, and have visited 
your department. You have my very best wishes 
for increasing facilities for the service which you 
may be able to render. 


Many letters emphasize the value of ex- 
tension teaching as a means of stimulating 
and socializing a common consciousness of 
the effort to learn. Extension teaching 
brings together isolated ambitious individ- 
uals in various communities and makes 
them conscious of a common high purpose. 
Numerous quotations in proof of this might 
be given. The following is characteristic : 

Your courses are supplying a long-felt social 
want in bringing together people who are interested 
in the same line of effort. It is quite encouraging 
to some natures to discover that they are not iso- 
lated in their ambitions, but that others, also, are 
trying to ‘‘ brave the tide.’’ 


One gentleman who unknown to me had 
made a constant and eareful observation of 
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the result of university extension class 
work, writes that these classes and study 
groups bring together 

the true manhood and womanhood of our communi- 
ties, persons whose ambition in life is to perform 
the first duty of citizenship, to obtain intellectual 
preparation. Under the flickering gas ares and 
glaring Mazdas bend the backs of self-denying, 
energetic persons laboring for self-advancement. 
They are making ‘‘the best use of spare time,’’ 
time that to the working person is most dear; time 
when the cares of office and shop are laid away; 
and the mind and body should be relaxed. No 
compulsion is forcing their attendance, no indul- 
gent parent is paying their upkeep. They are there 
because they want what is of right theirs, higher 
education by the state that they may be better and 
more efficient citizens. 

But these benefits of common intellectual 
effort under the leadership of university ex- 
tension are not confined to struggling toil- 
ers. They are equally available for people 
who are comfortably situated, whose stimu- 
lus does not come from pressing material 
wants. A number of clubs pursue courses 
under the direction of this extension di- 
vision. One such club, some of whose mem- 
bers are quite wealthy, has for two years 
been using its correspondence courses as a 
basis for systematic study. Prior to taking 
up this work, this club was devoted to play- 
ing bridge. A member, who happened to be 
one to whom letters of inquiry were sent, 
writes: 

A year ago, twelve of us, six married couples, 
met to discuss the possibility of taking up together 
some worth-while study, and the concrete answer 
came in the form of the course of World History 
offered by the extension department of the univer- 
sity. Our year’s work has proven that it is pos- 
sible for busy people to do serious study if prop- 
erly directed. The regular assignments sent each 
week kept our study within definite lines and the 
suggestion always of the most authoritative writer 
on any given subject saves hours of search in the 
library and much profitless reading. In conduct- 
ing our class, we have adopted the plan of having 
each member in turn review the supplementary 
readings and separate groups, so selected that we 
have both the masculine and feminine opinion on 
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each subject, are responsible for written answers 
to the questions in any given assignment. The 
voting for the answers that shall represent us in 
our report to the university brings out much inter- 
esting and helpful diseussion. In fact, we feel that 
we have evolved a system by which we are getting 
the maximum benefit out of our work, considering 
the limited amount of time we are able to devote 


to it. We must confess that in the beginning we 
had many secret misgivings lest our ardour be 


dampened before the course were completed, but 
on the contrary, we are following the work with 
It is a real inspira- 
tion to feel that we are a working part of a great 


increasing profit and pleasure. 


university. 

Its adaptability and flexibility commend 
One of the 
problems of university teaching is to make 
it tlexible and adapt it equally well to the 


extension teaching to many. 


needs of those who are adequately prepared 
and to those who are not. Extension teach- 
ing is not prevented from making itself 
adaptable by certain conditions which un- 
deniably hamper and restrict residence in- 


struction. One writer finds: 


One of the most commendable features of the 
work is the fact that it is adapted to the needs of 
Many of us find that at first 
This 
On the other hand we are not kept 
working on the most elementary part of the sub- 
ject but are encouraged to hurry on to things that 
will be of more practical use to us. The value of 
the instruction for every-day use is the thing that 
commends the work to me. 


the particular class. 
we are in need of very elementary instruction. 
we receive. 


The foregoing contributor, who is per- 
sonally unknown to me, appears to have 
needed instruction of an elementary sort. 
He, however, is not alone in his endorse- 
ment of university extension on the score of 
Another writer, a gradu- 
ate of a celebrated New England college 


its adaptability. 


who has also done graduate work in two 
famous American universities, and is now 
a successful professional man, writes: 
University extension has justified itself in pro- 
viding improvement studies collateral to wage earn- 
ing efforts of graduate students. Resident study 


seldom leaves a man reacy to take hold of the new 
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problems that employment will surely present. In 
theory training has been given to enable the solu 
tion of new problems; in practise the extension 
course of study proves of valuable assistance in 
providing a schedule and assistaice of trained edu- 
eators in some special line where review of for- 
gotten subject-matter or the most recent develop- 
Resident 
study books are not available except through the 
work. It 
learned to study in resident schools and colleges 


ment of certain professions is required. 


extension serves best those who have 
Invariably this academie training leaves the stu 
dent far short of being a master workman in any 
line of bread earning. His specialty may need no 
men when he is ready for work. The alternate job 


must be undertaken and learned while he earns. 
Night schools do not allow the progress or individ 
demanded. The extension 


ual attention eourses 


give the opportunity. 

Another well-educated man, a valuation 
engineer in one of our large coast cities, 
Says : 

For graduate engineers and also men wishing to 
improve their technical education, I know of noth 
ing better than the course which you are pursuing 
Personally, I have advocated it to a number of engi- 


neers with whom I have been brought in contact 


It may be asked—If so many mature 


people thus need and desire to learn, why 
can not they do so independently, without 
aid from such an agency as university ex- 
tension? The reasons are that the great 
majority do not know where to look for the 
means of learning what they need to know, 
and that our educational system conduces 
to dependency on some form of educational 
leadership. Although economie conditions 
prevent all but a small minority from com 
pleting even the secondary school, and the 
which 


higher educational institutions in 


most vocational training is still centered 
are beyond the reach of the masses, we de- 
pend on a system which requires that the 
individual be subjected to a régime of all 
school-and-not-much-else during the forma- 
tive period of life. By traditions and in 
practise we restrict education to schooling 
and detach it from the world’s work, and 


emphasize in the popular mind the neces- 
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sity for institutions to lead and direct peo- 
ple in their efforts to gain needed training. 
The great majority, who can not take full 
advantage of our school system, must be 
provided with some means whereby they 
may work and learn under the leadership 
of an institution. If the exercise of that 
leadership is wise and effective, it will dem- 
onstrate to men and women how much they 
can do for themselves. Just as the highest 
result of all teaching is to make the teacher 
unnecessary, it accords with the purpose 
and genius of university extension to en- 
able all ambitious spirits to attain to visions 
of their own possibilities, and then to in- 
But 
experience has proven that people will not 
independently 
without inspiration and from 
some institution. Of all our institutions 
the best qualified so to inspire and guide is 
the state college or university, and the best 


spire them to go on independently. 


thus educate’ themselves 


guidance 


means is extension teaching. 

With President MeVey’s view that ex- 
tension service, to be effective, must be on 
a sound educational basis, | heartily con- 
eur. That basis, however, may be deter- 
mined in part by considering the practical 
wants and needs of the community. Cer- 
tainly the object of extension service must 
not be ‘* boosting the university.’’ Colleges 
and universities that fulfil their social 
function will not need any boosting. Let 
them advance by making their work socially 
effective. If they study and strive to meet 
the wants of their state communities they 
will develop in response to the demands of 
their social environment and so obey the 
natural law of growth. And in determin- 
ing the justification of any service rendered 
or offered by state institutions of higher 
learning, the needs of society may be given 
equal weight with the opinions of the lead- 
ers of academic progress within university 


walls. F. F. NaLper 
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THE INTRODUCTION OF MODERN 
SUBJECTS IN ENGLISH SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS AND THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF MODERN 
SIDES 
Unti. the coming of the non-conformist 
academies after the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, instruction in the modern 
or realistic subjects in England was almost 
wholly on the tutorial basis. The char- 
acteristic English school of earlier modern 
times, the grammar school, confined itself, 
as is well known, to the classical studies. 
If it had here and there an offering of 
modern sort in the form of a subject regu- 
larly listed, of extra readings required, or 
of outside instruction privately given by 
the master, these were regarded by the 
schoolmaster as excrescent growths in the 
educational organism rather than essential 
factors. 
tion, struggling against an extreme con- 


These variant types of instrue- 


servatism, are the developments, however, 
that signalize the coming of the modern 
era in English edueation. 

The subject of paramount importance 
coming within the group we are here con- 
sidering is the vernacular. Commercial 
demands, and important social transforma- 
tions arising out of commerce, made a place 
for the vernacular in the elementary edu- 
eation of the important nationalities of 
Europe early in the fourteenth century. 
The production of important writings in 
English, while it must be rated as to a 
certain extent the formation of elementary 
vernacular edueation, has its bearing too 
upon the appearance of English studies in 
secondary schools. These writings served 
to give the language a place of measurable 
credit, besides embodying a content value 
that was not to be despised in days when 
the realistic attitude toward literature was 
coming to be strong. The principal works 
affecting the situation were Chaucer’s 
‘*Canterbury Tales.’’ Mandeville’s ** Trav- 


els.’’ and Hakluyt’s ‘* Voyages.’ The 
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higher regard for English which they pro- 
moted enabled Ascham to feel no need of 
writing in English his 


1870. 


apology for 


‘*Sehoolmaster’’ in whereas con- 


sciousness of the persisting contempt among 
English twenty-five 


scholars for years 


earlier constrained him to apologize at 
length for his English 
further effect of this 


opinion is seen in the fact that scholars 


‘Toxophilus.”” A 
same change of 
writing treatises in Latin quite generally 
saw fit to publish supplementary editions 
in English. 

Perhaps the strongest influence in the 
way of authoritative sanction to vernacular 
education to be recognized in the ease of 
England is that of Vives, the great Spanish 
educationalist, who pointed out the peda- 
gogical gain in making the vernacular the 
languages. This 
Muleaster in 


education in 
argument was taken up by 
1882, who emphasized also the relatively 


hasis of 


great advantage of the vernacular for ac- 
quiring content values. In Snell’s ‘‘ Right 
Teaching of Useful Knowledge,’’ 1649, this 
last point of view again appears, as it does 
here and there throughout a long series of 
English textbooks coming out within the 
period of seventy-five years previous. 
Conspicuous among these stands Poole’s 
‘*Parnassus,”’ a voluminous work of nearly 
six hundred pages. 

The utility of the vernacular was after 
all not the sole influence in bringing about 
the appearance of English among second- 


ary studies. In the light of the ultra-devo- 


tion of the schoolmasters to Latin and 
Greek, one can readily appreciate how 


keen an interest they would take in the 
languages and 


Their studies 


analogies between these 


their own tongue. 


took the direction, therefore, of historical 


proper 


and philological research, which type of 
exercise was fastened upon the schools for 


two centuries to come. It was 


at least 
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usually more favored in such 
he nee 


tributed to progress in the classics, 
strictly English studies gained ground all 
too slowly. In the grammar schools par 
ticularly it does not appear that English 
was pursued at all seriously up to 1660, 


and with not creditable degree of 


efficiency for approximately two centuries 


any 


hevond. 
A modern language surpassing the Eng 
commanded 


lish in the attention which it 


among the cultured class in England was 
the French. 


quest in the eleventh century it 


By virtue of the Norman con 
came to 
hold absolute sway as the language of the 
law, of eourt processes, and ace rdingly 
of aristocratic society. Among the ruling 


classes a speaking as well as a reading 


knowledge of the language was an absolute 
necessity throughout the thirteenth cen 
tury. This was gained by everyday con 
tact with those who used it freely and by 
formal instruction of private tutors and an 
school. An 


French school, of which history bears defi 


occasional private early 


nite record, is that kept by Adrian Saravia 


at Southampton, 1573-76. All pupils at- 


tending here were required to speak 


French under penalty of the **fool’s cap.” 
The rise of appreciation for the mother 


tongue in the fourteenth and_ fifteenth 


centuries could, of course, have no more 


patent effect than to lower the standing of 


the French. Towards the end of the latter 


century English law began to be written 


and commented on in’ English. This 
change of sentiment was hastened greatly 
by the bandying of authoritative utter- 


ances such as the following from Chaucer 


Let Frenchmen endite their terms in 
French, for it is kindly to their mouths; but let 


us show our fantasies in such words as we learned 


quaint 


of our dames tongues. 


The bitterness of ; 
the Hundred Years War and the Wars of 


fee] ne engendered hv 
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the Roses made French thereafter a strictly 
foreign language. For diplomatic reasons, 
of course, it continued to hold place in the 
education of the nobility; but so deep- 
seated and widespread was the national re- 
vulsion against things French that that 
place was as narrow as necessity could 
tolerate, 

From the early part of the seventeenth 
century the tide of favor turns the other 
way again, but slowly as we would expect. 
Mrs. Bathsua Makin in her ** Essay to Re- 
vive the Education of Gentlewomen,’’ 
written in 1673, urges French as the key to 
eulture. Dury had previously (1650) ad- 
vocated it along with Spanish and Italian 
for the 
schools, apparently of the private venture 
sort, began to be established aagin; and 
these were taught by English teachers who 
had aequired the tongue in French or by 


needs of commerce. 


native Frenchmen, These latter were 
often Huguenot refugees, among whom 
Holyband and Pierre du Ploiche are 


perhaps the most notable. The latter is 
recorded as having kept a school at the 
Sign of the Rose in Trinity Lane. French 
Protestants at home and abroad are to be 
given great credit for refining and improv- 
ing their language and stimulating appre- 
ciation for it among Frenchmen as well as 


English. The ‘‘De Corrupti Sermonis 
Emendatione Libellus’’ of Corderius and 


the ‘‘Institues’’ of Calvin were the strong- 
est factors in bringing about this result. It 
may be worth while here to point out that 
the strong Calvinistice following developed 
in the north of Great Britain was one of 
why French has in 
modern times taught and 
more extensively in Scotland than in Eng- 
land. To whatever extent the language 
was taught in England in a private and 
semi-private way, it does not appear as an 
for grammar schools 


the main reasons 


been learned 


authorized subject 
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until the end of the commonwealth. By 
this time, however, the Academy had 
arrived, which makes for it a creditable 
place among the studies which fit for a 
useful life. 

Italian and Spanish are further studies 
which Protestant refugees from the con- 
tinent furthered in England. The former 
was pursued for the immediacy of contact 
which it afforded with Italian culture, 
while ‘‘Spanish was learned for practical 
purposes and emergencies.’’ We read in 
this statement easily a combination of com- 
mercial and military ends. These two 
languages, as the French, had to await the 
Academy to be brought up to a regular 
place in the galaxy of worth-while studies. 

The close ethnie connection of England 
with German-speaking peoples would lead 
one to expect closer linguistic relationships 
than have at any time actually obtained, 
Although the English and German lan- 
guages come from a common ancestry, each 
had found its development along lines rela- 
tively independent of the other. The 
spread of protestantism, popularly re- 
garded as synonymous with the extension 
of German influence, was, so far as Eng- 
land is concerned, a development inde- 
pendent of external forces and largely the 
result of the inflow of Zwinglian and 
Calvinistic rather than Lutheran thought. 
In so far as Henry VIII. allied himself 
with protestant princes of Germany, it was 
purely a matter of state policy and of 
little consequence as regards the culture of 
the nation. German was learned in Eng- 
land only by an occasional member of the 
courtly class; a scholar now and then who 
eared for it, as it enlarged his understand- 
ing of English philology ; or a limited num- 
ber of merchants, to whom it would be of 
direct pecuniary value. It is not strange, 
therefore, seeing the scant demand that 
existed for a knowledge of the tongue that 
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‘‘not a single grammar for the purpose of 
learning German was published in Eng- 
land until 1680.’’ German, therefore, falls 
behind all three of the principal modern 
foreign languages, the French, Italian, and 
Spanish, in the degree to which it Was 
cultivated during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 

In all modern-language teaching in Eng- 
the century, the 
Words, 


phrases and whole sentences were learned 


land up to eighteenth 


method was conversational. 
either directly from the instructor or from 
books and immediately put into current 
The 


books used were east in catechetieal or di- 


use as opportunity might be found. 


alogue form and bore the name of colloquia. 
More generally used, however, were books 
of the polyglot type. These were largely 
inspired by John Amos Comenius and his 
‘“‘Janua  Linguarum.”’ Another work 
greatly promoting the method was Hab- 
the Jesuits’ ‘‘Janua 
Linguarum Silinguis.’’ A work also be- 
longing in this class published in 1639 by 
N. Baselernent, which had vogue, 
bore the title ‘*Colloquia et Dictionariolum 
octo Linguarum: Latinw, Gallicw, Belgica, 
Teutonice, Hispanice, Italicew, Anglice, et 
Portugallicer, Others worthy of 
mention are Drax’s ‘‘ Bibliotheca Scholas- 
tica,’’ Fenton’s ‘* Epistles,’’ and Calepin’s 


recht’s edition of 


great 


ete.’’ 


‘*Dictionary.”’ 

These same colloquies served an addi- 
purpose to that of learning lan- 
guages. They fulfilled the demand, ecur- 
rent among schoolmen of the early seven- 
teenth century, for a type of education 
that took account of the knowledge side of 


tional 


education, in the strict sense, as well of 
the forms in which ideas might be ex- 
pressed. The masters of schools, particu- 


which modern languages 


were taught, are found therefore essaying 


larly those in 


to serve this dual purpose through lan- 


instruction. It is pointed out by 


guage 
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Watson in the ‘‘ Beginning of Modern Sub 
that the Huguenot 


*“*were 


Jects in England”’ 


refugee teachers of French some- 
times the pioneers in the teaching of his 
tory and geography si Ile quotes the fol 


lowing announcement of one of these 


teachers, Guy Wiege: 


As for Geography, it is so useful, so pleasant and 
gentle a study and doth so well become a young 
gentleman, that I doubt not but it will take among 
the nobility and gentry of this land as it hath in 
other nations, especially since the war begun. 
Those that will be pleased to learn it of me, may 
have it taught them either in French or English, as 


they shall think most convenient. 


Although more closely linked than geog 
raphy with language studies, history was 
considerably more tardily developed. lt 
does not appear as a particular interest of 
scholars until after the Reformation. I 
Was in its earlier day cultivated mainly 
for its utility in embellishing the speech 


took 


Among the earliest 


and writings of those who pains to 
become versed in it. 
English historical works we find the fol- 
lowing: Fabyan, **Chronicle, or Concord 
ance of Histories,’* 1516; Polydore Vergil, 


> 


**Tlistoria Angliea,’’ 1534; Stowe, **Sum- 


mary of English Chronicles,’’ 1598. In 
addition to writing upon the subject, the 
last-named author, Stowe, is credited with 


popularize historical study. 


having done a great personally to 

In the wondrously achieving era of Eliza 
beth, it is nothing unexpected to find a re 
markable expansion taking place in his: or 
Yet it 


schools and beyond the forming years of 


ical interest. is all outside of the 


It is in fact 
Oxford 


those who are engaged with it. 


only a gentleman's study. and 


Cambridge provided for certain readings in 


history on the part of students, early in the 


seventeenth century, while formally en- 


dowed readerships were established, in the 
former by Camden in 1622, and in the lat- 


ter by Lord Broke in 1623. 
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Being regarded, as we have already noted, 
as a study of need only to the noble or 
gentleman, it would not make its way read- 
ily into the grammar schools, which were 
The first 
school of this class to give recognition to it 


intended originally for the poor. 


even indirectly, so far as we have found, is 
East Refford, in the statues of which we 
find the reading of Justinian required. 
Church history naturally came to be a sub- 
ject of great interest in the reading in Puri- 
tan families, which makes way for the ap- 
pearance of history of the broader sort 
among the almost complete array of mod- 
ern subjects in the Puritan academy. 

Geography is next to mathematies the 
most vulnerable of the modern subjects. It 
was considerably developed on the conti- 
nent in medieval times, and but for its de- 
pendence upon the invention of printing 
and cartography would doubtless have out- 
stripped in development all others on the 
realistic side. These inventions coming 
within an era of exploration and discovery, 
the two influences combined wrought an al- 
most unbounded expansion in geographical 
knowledge. The actual teaching of the 
subject to youth, however, was, so far as 
the secondary stage of education is con- 
cerned, with a single exception, confined to 
the academies and private tuition. The ex- 
ception is Westminster, in whose transcript 
of studies geography appears for the years 
1621 to 1628. 

Natural science is distinctively a modern 
branch of learning. It has its roots, never- 
theless, in the ‘‘Organism”’ of Aristotle and 
the writings of Galen and Pliny. Arab econ- 
tributions heralded from Toledo in Spain 
are, too, to be taken into account. The agi- 
tation of the questions of science values and 
science methods, beginning with Bacon and 
Comenius and culminating in England in 
the organization of the Royal Society, 1662, 
is what really signalized the break of day in 
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the natural-science field. It is not essential 
to this discussion that these relatively re- 
mote developments should be taken up 
inasmuch as they have become relatively 
familiar. They are at the bottom, let it be 
said, of a demand which became widespread 
in England for a new type of education. 
This demand is perhaps most clearly voiced 
by Hezekiah Woodward, who would make 
the child ‘‘a free denizen of the world,”’ 
and would ‘‘lead him away from books and 
even the school.’’ 

The teaching of science could manifestly 
not go ahead of scientific learning, which 
was advanced very slowly. Powerful reli- 
gious prejudices were in the way, and there 
was woeful lack of mastery of scientific 
method. Nature lore was made up chiefly 
of sketches of miscellaneous objects, myths 
of nature being with daring recklessness 
set down along with such matters of fact as 
were known. No scientific zoology, it is 
said, existed in England up to the time of 
the restoration. The same could be said of 
botany, while geology and certainly inver- 
tebrate biology had scarcely as yet made a 
beginning. Astronomy, of had 
gone far ahead of other branches of science 
by reason of its alliance with mathematics 
and its practical relation to astrology, cal- 
endar reckoning, and navigation. <A near 
exception to the general run of scientific 
books current in the late sixteenth and the 
seventeenth century is the ‘* History of Ani- 


eourse, 


mals,’*” by the Swiss scholar, Conrad Gess- 
ner, who was regarded in that day as a 
Other no- 


, 


‘*prodigy of general erudition. ’ 
table scientific writers were John Ray, and 
Hezekiah Woodward. 

The fact that the writings of the last two 
authorities were used considerably in 
schools is about as good evidence as we find, 
or as we could desire in fact, that natural 
science was taught at least to some degree. 
Tangible evidence as to just how far the 
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find. 
Sci- 


teaching earried, we do _ not 
Woodward's text book, **‘A Gate to 
seems to have been regarded as an 
It probably did not sur- 


was 


ences,” 
immense success. 
pass, however, in the favor which it won, 
Palingensius’s Vite,” 
was prescribed for St. Saviour’s School, 
Southwark, in 1562; St. Bees Grammar 
School in 1583, and Durham King’s School 
in 1593. 


The extent of popular interest in matters 


‘*Lodiaeus which 


scientific in this period is attested by the 
widespread popularity of nature rhymes 
called ‘‘divine and moral songs,’’ of which 
the following is a specimen: 

How doth the little busy bee 

Improve each shining hour; 

And gather honey all the day 

From every opening flow’r. 
It is far from unnatural in a period when 
the people were singing of nature in their 
hymns that great interest should appear for 
the upbuilding of museums. One writer, 
Trunculo, who seems to have been vexed 
with the 
characterizes the situation in this trenchant 


incessant running to museums, 
way : 

When they will not give a doit to relieve a lame 
beggar, they will lay out ten to see a dead Indian. 

Time will not permit of anything more 
than the briefest kind of statement of the 
case of elementary mathematics. Its ear- 
lier history, at least as regards elementary 
education, runs parallel to that of the ver- 
Inasmuch as arithmetic and ae- 
concern to 


nacular. 
ecouriting were primarily of 
merchants and clerks, they for long vears 
commanded secant favor in any other than 
elementary schools. Algebra and geometry 
were more favored by reason of their rela- 
tion to military science and astronomy, and 
still more after the disciplinary function of 
The 


were so 


studies had come to be emphasized. 
mathematical group of 
much slighted in secondary schools, up to 
the days of the academy, as to be searcely 


studies 
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worthy of recording in the catalogue of re 


In the ** public schools’*’ 


quired subjects. 
they do not come to be credited for marks 
until toward the end of the nineteenth cen 
tury. 

The cloak of 
have been bound securely on for education 


formalism, which would 
as well as for religion by the Act of Uni- 
formity of 1662, was unceremoniously rent 
by the founding of dissenters’ academies. 
the 
most real innovation which English eduea 


This academy movement constitutes 


tion ever has known. The educational aim 
which the movement set before it is sue 
cinetly stated by Joseph Priestly as fol 
lows: 

The proper function of education is not to form 
a shining character, but a useful one. 
In the light of this enormously broader con 
ception of what education should accom 
plish, passing as it does from education for 
social distinction to edueation for service 
in all orders of society, we see why the non 
conformists in their new institution should 
have set up such a revolutionary curricu 
lum. In this curriculum were enumerated 
along with Latin, Greek and logie—rhetorie, 
geography, metaphysics, geometry, algebra, 
trigonometry, astronomy and natural phi 
Although the fight the 


academies, beginning early in the eight 


losophy. against 
eenth century, made the modern movement 


which they represented comparatively 
short-lived, sufficient lease of life was given 
them to implant an appreciation of the 
value of practical studies which was never 
entirely to be uprooted. They had _ pro- 
duced an 


became ever-living testimonials to the value 


influential alumni whose works 


of the modern type of culture. Among 
these are to be named Daniel DeFoe, Isaac 
Watts, Charles Wesley and Joseph Priestly. 

The educational the 
academies succeeded was only one phase of 


reaction to which 


the general decline in social standards that 
characterized the eighteenth century. Re 
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ligion declined to a low ebb and a low plane 
of morals came to prevail. It was a period 
of rapid industrial development during 
which men were much more occupied in 
money-making than in the pursuit of learn- 
ing and culture. The universities of the 
time contributed almost nothing to society, 
and the secondary schools were in some in- 
stances entirely without pupils. There is 
as a consequence nothing to record in the 
way of progress for the modern subjects. 
The point reached under the influence of 
Puritan independence and ardor remained 
the high-water mark until well on into the 
nineteenth century. 

The advanced point of view maintained 
by three educational leaders of the early 
part of the nineteenth century—William 
Stanley Goddard, Edward Craven Hawtry 
and Thomas Arnold—inspired a renewal 
of interest in education which was destined 
to call again for the modern subjects. 
Public opinion as regards the inade- 
quacy of educational provision at length 
moved the state to action. The result 
Was a series of comissions of inquiry, the 
first of these being the Clarendon Com- 
mission. This commission in its report 
recommended among other things a broader 
type of curriculum; but the recommenda- 
tion does not seem anywhere to have 
taken effect. Later government action, in 
the form of the Thompson School Inquiry 
Commission, served to focus still more defi- 
nitely public consciousness with reference 
to matters educational. The result was the 
passing of the Endowed Schools Act in 
1869 which empowered the Charity Com- 
mission to draft new schemes for state eon- 
trol of secondary education. As this act 
had to do primarily with the question of 
centralization of control, it had no direct 
relation to the breaking of the monopoly 
held by classical studies. 

The later Bryee Commission and the sub- 
sequent educational acts have not been fol- 
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lowed up sufficiently to warrant the writer 
in undertaking to speak of their effects, as 
they relate to the problem in hand. State 
grants, however, as allowed by the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art, 1852 to 1869, and 
later by the Charity Commission, have been 
found to lend some encouragement to prac- 
tical interests in the schools. This encour- 
agement, scant in the beginning and always 
conservative, has had the effect in the long 
run of giving the modern subjects perma- 
nent intrenchment in the English system. 

The subjects have come somewhat into 
their own, nevertheless, primarily under 
the force of local initiative. They appear 
to the greatest extent always in private, 
corporation and municipal schools. The 
most influential and progressive of these, so 
far as found out, are the City of London 
School (1848), Cheltenham (1841), Marl- 
borough (1843), Clifton (1862) and Bath 
(1876). In these mathematics, natural sei- 
ences, history and modern languages were 
grouped under the head of the ‘*modern 
side,’’ while the old-time subjects became 
the ‘‘elassical side.’’ Other schools fol- 
lowed their lead until to-day the two 
‘*sides’’ prevail throughout ITnglish see- 
ondary schools. There has never been any 
real uniformity among them, although ex- 
aminations, and more recently, inspection, 
have brought about the prevalence of at 
least approximately equal standards. In 
England to-day, even more than in this 
country, the situation is such as to eall for 
very energetic effort in the direction of 
strengthening and coordinating of schools. 

F. C. LANDSITTEL 


Oun10 UNIVERSITY, 
ATHENS 


A RETURN TO GOD IN EDUCATION 
A PEDAGOGICAL LESSON FROM THE WAR 

PERHAPS we who are engaged in educa- 
tional work are just beginning to realize 
how wise the great Jewish teacher, Jesus, 
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really was. Extremely democratic, pas- 
sionately individualistic, he clearly had 
little faith in efforts toward mass salva- 
tion; he had small enthusiasm for the ac- 
tivities of the Society for the Propagation 
of This or the Association for the Allevia- 
tion of That. In short, the whole emphasis 
of his pedagogy is on the individual. 

Now, it would seem that one of the prin- 
cipal lessons of the present world conflict is 
that the efforts of the self-appointed 
‘‘elasses”’ to uplift the ‘‘masses’’ as an en- 
tirety and at one heave have met with 
feeble response. We are discovering to-day 
that in spite of universal intellectual train- 
ing in Germany, in spite of the universal 
promulgation of the artistic spirit in 
France, in spite of the labors of a multi- 
tude of societies for this or that form of ad- 
vancement of the masses in England, the 
same old primitive savagery, the same wild 
lust for destruction, the same fiendish 
hatred as were known in the days of the 
Babylonians and Carthaginians have burst 
forth. The same rapine, the same ruthless 
and utterly unnecessary destruction of 
property, the same starvation of children 
and deportation of defenceless citizens now 
occur as in the days when the ancients left 
desolation in their wake or carried off whole 
nations into slavery. Indeed the condition 
is now worse than in the olden days; for to 
an equal indifference toward the destruction 
of human life modern Europe has added an 
unspeakable cunning, ingenuity and _ in- 
ventiveness that only a highly specialized 
training in the most difficult scientifie fields 
could bestow. 

In short, something has gone wrong in 
the European educational theory. In that 
very form of intellectual training which 
our American educators have lauded for 
almost a century we now discover that some 
vital quality is absolutely lacking. What 
is it? Why has this type of education 
failed to give the individual as well as the 
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masses those elements considered most es- 
sential in genuine civilization—frankness, 
openness of purpose, regard for the rights 
of others, gentleness, absolutely fair play, 
above all others in importance, mercy ? 
Does any one deny that these are essen- 
tials to that state of mind and that attitude 
toward life known as civilization? For 
civilization is indeed primarily a state of 
mind, an attitude toward life. Telephones, 
electric lights, wireless telegraphy and sim- 
ilar devices are indeed not essentials, but 
simply conveniences to aid in hastening our 
possession of this state and this attitude. 
In the first place, have we not put too 
much faith in the efficacy of esthetic en- 
vironment, in the attainment of civilization 
by the individual? Through many decades 
Germany has provided for its citizens some 
of the finest art galleries in the world, 
some of the most magnificent specimens of 
architecture, and certainly the most glori- 
ous musie man has ever known. But have 
all these made the German nation any more 
merciful, any less greedy, any more mag- 
nanimous, any more moral, in short any 
more civilized? The French have long 
been noted as the most artistic nation on 
the globe. The commonwealth has sur- 
rounded its citizens with the beautiful. <A 
man can not step into the streets of Paris 
without receiving immediately an appeal 
to his sense of symmetry, beauty and maj- 
esty. The nation annually spends millions 
in erecting noble buildings, buying statu- 
ary, filling art galleries, maintaining beau- 
tiful parks and founding institutions for 
training the masses to distinguish a pretty 
thing from an ugly thing. And yet to- 
day a Frenchman shoots down a German as 
ruthlessly as a man would shoot down a 
mad dog. There are in Italy at this mo- 
ment natives who have a keener apprecia- 
tion of good pictures than many a so-called 
eultured American, but in the hour of temp- 


tation will such men do any less stealing, 
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any less lying, any less downright violence 
to property and life than would any other 
set of people? There walk the streets of 
Rome men who can explain with all cer- 
tainty, confidence and accuracy the merits 
and the defects of an artistic production, 


men whose nerves kindle with genuine 
‘‘artistic’’ delight in the presence of a 


painted masterpiece, and yet in a fit of pas- 
sion—or artistic temperament—they would 
not hesitate on a dark night to stick a sti- 
letto into one’s back. 

It is indeed becoming a serious question 
whether in reality we have advanced greatly 
on our distant ancestors in the essentials of 
civilization. We have indeed put a eul- 
tural vaneer upon ourselves; we may in- 
deed have learned to drink tea with a fork; 
we may indeed have discovered how to 
arouse this or that esthetie thrill over the 
merits of a musical composition or a bit of 
painted canvas. But in the hour of stress, 
in the moment of temptation, the veneer 
eracks or even peels off in large sections, 
and, behold, there underneath is the raw 
savage! Something has gone amiss in Eu- 
ropean education and in its imitation in 
America. For nearly ten decades the new 
education has toiled with unsparing pains 
and with colossal confidence, and has pro- 
duced—a cultured pagan! 

Is that not the festering sore in the edu- 
cational system of to-day? <A _ cultured 
pagan may not be a bad sort of creature— 
when he is not tempted. Under favorable 
conditions he may not be a bad husband, a 
bad father, a bad voter, a bad citizen. But 
when the hour of temptation comes will he 
have the moral stamina to stand firmly for 
the right? The ancient Athenian was a 
marvel in culture. He could recite poetry 
by the yard, quote philosophy by the pound, 
and waste on glittering rhetoric enough 
jaw-power to run a fair-sized factory. 
And yet he became so skilful in the light- 
fingered art of separating a fool and his 
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money that to this day a common saying in 
Europe runs: ‘‘The Jew skins the Chris- 
tian, and the Turk skins the Jew, but the 
Greek skins them all.’’ After all, perhaps, 
our Puritan ancestors were right when they 
insisted upon instilling into their children 
‘the fear of God.”’ 

Mere artistic or beautiful environment, 
therefore, does not seem really to create 
that mental state and attitude known as 
civilization. In the most artistic continent 
this globe has ever possessed, civilization is 
at this very hour almost totally broken 
down. Indeed, may we not suspect that a 
civilization based on an artistic appeal to 
the sensuous must inevitably collapse ? 

Again, can we confidently rest our hope 
on that form of mental training which con- 
sists in enlarging public information? The 
present war should make the thoughtful 
hesitate before answering in the affirmative. 
The universities of Germany and France 
have been for a century the wonder of all 
nations as machines for producing facts. 
Their professors have been walking en- 
eyclopedias; the theses of their graduates 
have been marvels of accuracy in the la- 
borious task of finding the needle in the 
haystack. Given another century, these 
institutions would have discovered enough 
facts to cause a permanent dearth of print 
paper. But in a moment when a choice be- 
tween advancing true civilization and re- 
turning to barbarism confronted the na- 
tions, then not only the masses, but these 
identical ‘‘mental giants,’’ these tireless 
producers of information, not only chose 
barbarism, but indeed threw all the power 
of their undoubted intellectual ability upon 
the side of barbarism. The very richness 
of their information has made war so hide- 
ous that the clashes of ancient nations seem 
in comparison crude child-play. 

The mere acquaintance then with a vast 
fund of information apparently will not 
make civilization, will not save a country 
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from moral dry-rot. Some years ago I 
made a quick trip from an Aiabama village 
to New York City. 
amount of current information among New 
Yorkers as compared with that in the south- 


I was astounded at the 


ern hamlet. 
body in New York read daily four or five 
The street cars and the sub- 


It seemed to me that every- 


newspapers. 
way trains were littered with papers; the 
citizens almost mobbed the newsboy as he 
appeared with the latest ‘‘uxtra’’; the 


average New Yorker seemed to consist of 


two parts physiologically, the lower part 
human, and the upper part—a newspaper. 
But I did not find the New Yorker one whit 
more honest, one whit more truthful, one 
whit more moral than the Alabama villager 
who read only a Birmingham daily deliv- 
ered several hours after it had been 
printed. 

Artistic environment and public infor- 
mation may be helpful in advancement 
toward civilization; mental discipline—the 
god before which many an educator bows— 
may assist; a study of the anatomy of that 
academic corpse known as Ethies may pos- 
sibly aid by showing that ‘‘honesty is the 
best policy.”’ But the ‘‘something else’’ 
needed in the American and European edu- 
cational system, if that system is really 
going to lead toward true civilization, is a 
development of the moral emotions, an edu- 
cation of the soul, in short, a return to that 
which for a half-century we have shied 
from—some form of religious training. 

No great movement has ever succeeded 
that did not take to itself some of the attri- 
butes of a mighty religious wave. Henry 
George told his followers that his single 
tax theory could never become a living is- 
sue until it had developed into ‘‘a throb- 
bing, emotional religious movement.’’ For 
practically a century our people discussed 
negro emancipation and prohibition aca- 
demically—just as we now discuss ethies and 
but emancipa- 





morality in college classes 
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tion and prohibition made little genuine ad 
vancement until a form of religious fervor 
caused them to sweep over vast areas like 
a sheet of flame. The labor movement in 
America amounted to nothing until it be- 
came an emotional reality, almost a relig 
ion, to many. 

If civilization is to become a similar real- 
ity it is necessary that the heart of the in- 
Merely 


feeding the minds of the masses has failed 


dividual be profoundly moved. 


to produce appreciable results in genuine 
civilization. Surrounding Tom, Dick and 
Harry with fine pictures, noble buildings 
and orchestras breathing forth delightful 
harmonies does not make Tom, Dick and 
Harry any less selfish, any less a cheat, any 
less a liar, any less a murderer at heart, if 
not in actual deed. Abe Lincoln could 
hardly have known an oratorio from Yankee 
Doodle; he probably would not have made 
much distinction between the Sistine Ma 
donna and a chromo; but he was, neverthe 
less, a highly civilized man—supremely civ- 
ilized because his moral emotions were so 
highly developed that his every thought 
and act seemed to have constantly in view 
a relation with the Highest Good. 

How to attain this moral emotional de- 
velopment is not the purpose of this paper. 
If our clergymen would or could instill re- 
ligious sentiment, instead of a mere creed 
into the children, perhaps the often sug- 
gested plan of sending the students during 
certain school hours to the clergy for such 
We do not, 
however, wish to turn our schools into a 


inspiration might be tested. 


camp-meeting or a shouting revival ; neither 
do we wish the students to be pestered with 
the dry bones of any particular theology ; 
but if true civilization is to come we must 
breathe into our education the spirit of a 
joyous, living religion, a confident belief in 
a benevolent Higher Power who desires 
justice, decency, honesty, merey and love to 


reign here on earth. Under the influence 
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of such an emotional conviction, each indi- 
vidual in the mass would move upward by 
leaps and bounds and it would not be neces- 
sary to attempt the futile task of heaving 
the mass as a whole. 

As matters now stand, the development 
of mere intellect has failed. Our educa- 
tional theory has developed a fatal weak- 
ness; in the moment of our greatest confi- 
dence in it, it has broken down, and the 
primitive instincts and practises of savag- 
ery have gained the supremacy. No nation 
in history has been able to survive without 
a God; it is not probable that America is 
an exception. Cart Houiipay 
UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


AN EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOL AT SCAR- 
BOROUGH, N. Y. 


Proressor Ernest Horn, of the college of 
education at the State University of lowa, has 
been selected to conduct an experimental school 
at Scarborough, N. Y. Its purpose is to con- 
duct experiments which will result in the im- 
proving of the course of study in the elemen- 
tary and high schools of America. 

In the teaching staff of twenty-five persons 
Professor Horn has selected several graduates 
of the university, although the staff was picked 
from the entire country. Arrangements have 
been made whereby Professor Horn will retain 
his position with the university and be allowed 
to spend part of his time at the New York 
school. 

The seat of the school is a small town thirty- 
five miles above New York City on the Hud- 
son. All classes of people from the extremely 
poor to the extremely rich will be represented 
in the body of students. The experiments which 
will be made upon them have not been an- 
nounced by Professor Horn yet, but it is cer- 
tain that they will be unique in the field of 
education and may have an important effect 
upon future educational methods in the ele- 
mentary and high schools. 

Professor Horn was selected for the work of 
directing this new school because of his promi- 
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nence in experimental school work. Before 
taking his position in the department of edu- 
cation at the university he had conducted an 
experimental school at the University of Mis- 
souri and another at the Colorado State Teach- 
ers College. His most notable work, however, 
was at the Speyer School, conducted by Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 

Since going to Iowa he has built up an ex- 
perimental elementary school which ranks as 
one of the largest in the United States. Dur- 
ing the coming year he will continue to direct 
the university's special school, along with the 
work in the New York school. 


THE NEW QUARTERS OF THE BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION 


Witn the expansion of the military activi- 
ties of the government, considerable readjust- 
ment of the housing facilities of the govern- 
ment departments in Washington has been 
necessary. One of the government establish- 
ments affected is the Bureau of Edueation 
which has moved from its old quarters, long 
outgrown, to the Pension Office building, 
taking the quarters formerly occupied by the 
Indian Office, also of the Interior Department. 

In its new quarters the bureau will carry on 
its regular work of investigating and promot- 
ing education throughout the states, and will 
also undertake a number of additional tasks 
relating to the war. Practically every division 
in the bureau is performing some type of war 
service, independently, in cooperation with 
state departments of education, or in coopera- 
tion with the advisory committee of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense. 

During the past few years the bureau has 
installed addressing and duplicating equip- 
ment of the most efficient type, and has been 
able to get in direct and frequent communi- 
cation with all state, city and county superin- 
tendents of schools; principals of elementary 
schools, public high schools and private sec- 
ondary schools; secretaries of boards of edu- 
cation, and colleges, universities and educa- 
tional institutions of every grade. This service 
has gone on almost uninterruptedly, regardless 
of moving, and has been especially useful in 
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the war crisis. Teachers all over the country 
have been urged to lead in the gardening 
movement that forms so important a part of 
America’s preparedness service; schools and 
colleges have been helped in their efforts to 
give special prominence in their commence- 
ment exercises to the underlying causes of the 
war; college and university officers have been 
kept informed of war-time developments af- 
fecting their students; and boys and girls ap- 
proaching high-school or college age have been 
shown the desirability from the patriotic point 
of view of continuing their educational work 
up to the point where they will be of the great- 
est ald to the nation. 

It is not vet known whether or not the pres- 
ent move of the Bureau of Education is perma- 
nent. With the transfer of other bureaus of 
the Interior Department to the new Interior 
Department building, it had 
Lane’s plan to have the Bureau of Education 
It is 
possible that the bureau may return to this 


hy OTL Secretary 


occupy a larger part of its old building. 


plan, or that a special education building will 
be asked for. The establishment of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, as pro- 
vided by the 1917 Vocational Education Act, 
and the other expanding activities of the fed- 
eral government in behalf of education, to- 
gether with the increased use by the states of 
federal educational facilities, have shown the 
consolidation of 


need for centralization and 


the government’s educational work. 


THE SITUATION IN THE CHICAGO SCHOOLS 


THERE is at present chaos in the Chicago 


city government, Mayor Thompson being 


threatened with impeachment. In a stormy 
session the city council on June 22 withdrew 
approval of the last nine school trustees ap- 
pointed by Mayor Thompson. The mayor at- 
tempted to adjourn the council and left the 
chair amid a tumult of jeers. The council 
then refused to recognize the decision of the 
mayor, and each alderman stayed in his seat. 
By a vote of 46 to 22 the council took from 
the table a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the nine trustees had been confirmed at 


the last meeting. By a vote of 46 to 20 it re- 
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considered, and then followed a roll-call on the 
the 
45 to 22. 

The preceding situation is described in the 
N. Y. Evening Post by Dr. Vietor S. Yarrus, 


who wrote: 


confirmation of trustees. Confirmation 


failed by a vote of 


The new law gives Chicago a small board of edu- 


cation—a board of eleven trustees—and deprives 


the city council of all power of controlling or in 
fluencing that board. When this statute was being 
debated in the 


ponents alike agreed that, while it was sound in 


legislature, its sponsors and op 


theory, everything would really depend on the 


practical administration of the law, or on the ex 
ercise by the new and powerful board of its func 
tions and prerogatives. 


Mayor Thompson had, naturally enough, th 


power ot appointing the new trustees. No one 


expected ideal appointments from Thompson, 


What many hoped for was a fairly r spectable list. 
But 
in his list 


what happened actually? The mayor 


sent -and Chicago gasped. There were 
nine names on the list, for two of the members of 


the old had 


**specially,’’ as a 


board been previously reappointed 


mark of deserved distinetion. 


One of these two was Jacob Loeb, president of the 


board and leader of the fight on the Teachers’ 


Federation and unionism in the school 


system. 
Chicago gasped, because the list submitted by the 
mayor was, by common consent, **impossible. ’’ 
Everybody wondered at the audacity, the brazen 
ness, the contempt for intelligence and public 
spirit, the mayor had exhibited. 

No sooner was this astonishing list presented to 
the council than Jacob Loeb called a special meet 
At that meeting he 


startled his associates and the public by denoune 


ing of the board of edueation. 


ing the mayor, accusing him of violating solemn 
promises, of obeying the orders of an ‘* invisible 
government’’ headed by Fred Lundin, ‘‘the boss 
of the Thompson forces,’’ and scheming to secure 
control of the school system and the millions an 
were fol 


nually expended. These disclosures 


lowed by appropriate action. The board pro 
ceeded to reorganize itself under the new law. 
Mr. Loeb was elected president. Other positions 


were filled in order to prevent their capture by the 
spoils machine. 

In spite of newspaper warnings and protests, in 
spite of club meetings and resolutions, in spite of 
strong and indignant denunciations of the mayor 
and his machine by independent and decent Alder- 


men, the list was finally confirmed by a large ma- 











jority of the council. Thirty-five democrats voted 
with nine republicans in favor of the mayor's 
candidates, .. . 

The first moves of the new board are not reas- 
It deposed Loeb from the presidency an 
It was too grateful to the 


suring. 
hour after taking office. 
mayor to disregard any of his wishes in the matter 
of organization. What next? 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Ar the recent commencement of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, the doctorate of laws 
was conferred on Robert Judson Aley, presi- 
dent of the University of Maine and president 
of the National Education Association; and 
the degree of doctor of letters on Charles 
Franklin Thwing, chancellor of Western Re- 
serve William Wistar 
Comfort, president of Haverford College. 


University, and = on 


Ar the time of the meeting of the National 
Education Association, the Right Reverend 
Walter T. Sumner, Bishop of Portland, will 
tender a reception in honor of Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young, formerly superintendent of the Chi- 
cago schools and past president of the as- 
sociation. 


Rateu D. Herzer, director of extension 
service, Oregon State Agricultural College, 
has been elected president of New Hampshire 
College by the board of trustees. 


Dr. A. O. THomas, of Lineoln, Nebr., has 
been appointed state superintendent of public 
instruction of Maine, and is expected to as- 
sume the duties of his new office on July 1. 
Dr. Thomas was born in Mercer County, 
Illinois, on a farm, in 1864, attended school 
in Iowa and came to Nebraska in 1891. He 
served as principal of schools in St. Paul, 
Minden and Kearney. The Boston Tran- 
script states that his work there led the State 
Board of Normal Schools to select him as 
principal of the new normal school at 
Kearney, where he made such a success, not 
only as an educator, but as a business man, 
that political enemies, fearing his power in 
the future, succeeded in dethroning him. 
The people of Nebraska took up the matter 
and elected him state superintendent, but in 
the last election he was defeated by 1,300 votes. 
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THE ninety-one titles conferred on the cele- 
bration of King George’s tifty-second birth- 
Philip 
Magnus, superintendent and secretary of the 
Department of Technology of the City and 
Guilds of London Institute and member of 
parliament for London University. 


day include a baronetey on Sir 


Tue following have been elected to be mem- 
bers of the board of overseers of Harvard Uni- 
versity: Major General Leonard Wood, U. 
S. <A., ’83; Police Commissioner Arthur 
Woods of New York, ’92; Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy Franklin D. Roosevelt, ’04; 
Judge Francis J. Swayze of New Jersey, ’79, 
and Jerome D. Greene, formerly secretary of 
the university and of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. 


Miss Saran Louise ArNotp, dean of Sim- 
mons College, Boston, has been appointed a 
member of the state board of education. 


D. F. Nicnois, secretary of the Teachers’ 
Pension and Retirement Fund of the State of 
Illinois, has resigned his position on account 
of ill health. 


LeBaron Russectt Briccs, dean of the fac- 
ulty of Harvard University and president of 
Radcliffe College, has received the doctorate 
of laws from Yale University. 

Proressor Gerorce Hersert Parmer, of 
Harvard University, delivered the commence- 
ment address on June 12 at Abbot Academy, 
Andover. 


THE commencement address at Washington 
University was delivered by Herbert Lock- 
wood Willett, Ph.D., professor of Semitic 
languages and literature, Chicago University. 
Dr. Willett spoke on “ The University and 
the Nation.” 


Proressor Jounx Corrin Hvutcuinson, pro- 
fessor of Greek and head of the department 
of Greek at the University of Maine, has 
been retired with the title “emeritus.” It 
was voted by the board of regents further to 
express to Professor Hutchinson “the appre- 
ciation of the university of his devoted service 
as an exponent of scholarship, as a stimulating 
teacher and an inspiring personal force in 
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the life of the institution, and to extend to 
him the sincere best wishes of the board.” 

Arter fifty-four years’ service in the schools 
of New York City and fifty vears as teacher 
and principal in Publie School 7 of the Bronx, 
Professor Isaac B. Sprague will soon be re- 
tired under a provision of the new law which 
prohibits any person acting as teacher after 
the age of seventy has been reached. 

W. H. Sipe, who has been studying in the 
Harvard Graduate School this year, will next 
vear have charge of the instruction in gen- 
eral science and biology at Groton School, 
Groton, Mass. 

Presipent W. A. Jessup, of the State Uni- 
versity of Lowa, has selected an advisory board 
of seven members for the lowa child research 
station established at the last session of the 
legislature. Professor C. E. Seashore, dean 
of the graduate college, has been chosen to 
head the committee. The other members 
are: Dr. L. W. Dean, head of the college of 
medicine; Dr. F. T. Breene, head of the col- 
lege of dentistry; Professor F. C. Ensign, of 
the department of education; Director O. F. 
Klingaman, of the extension division; Pro- 
fessor Ruth A. Wardall, head of the depart- 
ment of home economies; and Professor P. 8. 
Peirce, of the department of sociology. 

At the University of Minnesota, Henry T. 
Moore has been appointed assistant professor 
and Karl S. Lashley instructor in psychology 
with salaries of $2,500 and $1,700 respectively, 

Francis W. Coker, professor of political 
science at Ohio State University, has received 
a year’s leave of absence that he may lecture 
on American constitutional history and poli- 
tics at Yale University. 

WE learn from The Journal of Education 
that City Law Director Fitzgerald, of Cleve- 
land, has ruled that Superintendent elect 
Frank E. Spaulding, rather than Superintend- 
ent Frederick, has the power to appoint teach- 
ers for the ensuing year. The ruling was made 
upon request, after Mrs. Virginia D. Green, of 
the board of education, had insisted that a list 
of appointments submitted by Superintendent 
Frederick be approved. 
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City SUPERINTENDENT Maxwent, of Ne 


women physicians are wanted by the depart 
ment of education to examine and certify to 
the physical ability of school children to take 
part in athletics. Assiguments of 
to the work will be paid at the rate of $7.50 per 
diem, and made as requests come from = prin 
cipals for this service. At one time the Ds 
partment of Health physicians did this work, 
but has discontinued it. The safeguarding of 
the health of the boys and girls has therefor 
fallen upon the Division of Educational Hy) 
giene, and funds have been obtained to em 
ploy substitute directors to work under the 
supervision of the director of physical train 
ing. 

Tue board of education of Newark, N. J., 
has authorized the appointment of a teachers’ 
council to meet at least twice a Vear with the 
board to interchange ideas and discuss th: 
polies of the schools. 

ACCORDING to a press cablegram the Vos 
sische Zeitung learns that General Hans H. 
Von Beseler, governor-general of German occu 
pied territory in Russia, has closed Warsaw 
University and the Polytechnic Institute, b 
cause of a student strike dating back to last 
May. As the result of a street fracas, several 
students were arrested for disturbing thi peace 
and resisting authorities, but were subs 
quently liberated. The entire student body 
then proclaimed a sympathy strike on the 
ground that their dignity and national honor 
had been offended. After official notice had 
been given that both institutions would be 
permanently closed unless the strike were called 
off, the students returned to their classes, but 
refused to pay tuition fees. The episode oc- 
curred at a time when the German authorities 
were negotiating for the transter of schools to 
the local administration. General von Beseler 
notified the Polish representatives he « suld 
not continue negotiations unless the action of 


the students regarding their refusal to pas 


tuition money were rescinded At a mas 
meeting of students it was decided to deeli 
recognition of the new directors prop sed 
head the university and the institut | 
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students also voted to continue to refuse pay- 
ment of fees. General von Beseler then closed 
both institutions. 

APPLICATIONS are already being received for 
instruction in the school of commerce and 
finance which will be opened by Washington 
University this autumn. Some misapprehen- 
sion has been manifested as to the requirements 
for admission. These are very simple, consist- 
ing of two vears work in an approved college 
of arts and sciences, including the subjects in 
the freshman and sophomore years, or their 
equivalent. Students who are not candidates 
for a degree in this school may enter upon 
presentation of evidence of graduation from 
approved high and preparatory schools, upon 
the basis of special qualifications because of 
experience to pursue certain subjects; and 
students over twenty-one years of age, whose 
experience in business may be deemed ample, 
will be permitted to waive the usual entrance 
requirements. Students in these two latter 
classes, however, will be admitted only upon 
probation, and will be required to diseon- 
tinue whenever they fail to show satisfactory 
progress. 

A FREE course in canning and preserving 
will be given at the University of Pittsburgh 
during the summer term which will open 
Monday, July 2. This course will be given 
in the afternoon. Several other new features 
will be introduced into the summer school this 
year. A course for the training of teachers 
in Americanization work will continue for a 
term of five weeks. This work is offered at 
the suggestion of the State Board of Eduea- 
tion. Work will also be given for the train- 
ing of teachers for continuation schools. 
The university will offer a daily free lecture 
during the eight weeks of the summer term. 
Dr. David Snedden, of Columbia University, 
will lecture upon “ Educational Sociology ” 
during the first week. Dr. I. M. Rubinow, 
secretary of the committee on social insurance 
of the American Medical Association, will 
lecture during the second week on “ Social In- 
surance in Europe and the United States.” 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark Uni- 
versity, will speak on “ Type of Character and 
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their Study” during the week of July 16. 
Other special lecturers are: Dr. J. George 
Becht, secretary of the Pennsylvania State 
Board of Education; Will Earhart, director 
of musi¢ in the Pittsburgh Publie Schools; 
Dr. J. L. Meriam, of the University of Mis- 
souri; Dr. S. I. Kornhauser, Northwestern 
University; Professor J. B. Sears, of Leland 
Stanford University. A popular course in 
photography will be given at the university 
for the first time. The war has made no 
apparent change in the number of inquirics 
about work in the summer school. Many of 
the students are teachers in the publie schools. 
The men are over the draft age, in many 
instances. Classes have been scheduled and 
the faculty enlarged for the summer. Dr. J. 
A. Brashear, chairman of the H. C. Frick 
Educational Fund Commission, has arranged 
with the university to give lodging, board and 
instruction to sixty public-school teachers 
from July 9 to 21. Daily lectures and inspec- 
tion trips will be held. 


Tue Kansas State Normal School, at Em- 
poria, has enrolled 2,036 students for the sum- 
mer session. The students are classified as fol- 
lows: College, 1,591; high school, 248; music, 
34; elementary school, 108; unclassified, 55. 
Of the college students 213 are men and 1,378 
are women. There are 18 men and 40 women 
doing graduate work, while in the freshman 
class there are 58 men and 871 women. In 
other words, there are three freshman men to 
one graduate man as compared with twenty 
freshman women to one graduate woman. 
The total summer enrolment is but 200 behind 
last year’s figures. This difference is prac- 
tically accounted for by the loss of 150 men, 
there being 250 men in the normal school now 
as against 398 last summer. The number of 
men in attendance is taken as an indication 
that school conditions are becoming normal 
again. When war was first declared there was 
a rush of men away from the high schools, 
normal schools, colleges and universities. 

Metuopists of Iowa, under the direction of 
Bishop Homer C. Stuntz, of Omaha, have pur- 
chased a plot of ground in Iowa City upon 
which will be built a social and religious home 
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for the one thousand Methodist students 

the State University. The building will be 
situated just off the campus and within a 
block of the church which serves the Metho- 
dist students. When completed it will include 
a library of religious literature, rest rooms for 
men and women, class rooms for Bible study, 
reception rooms, kitchens and dining rooms, 
and the student pastor's home and offices. It 
will be constructed so that the many small 
rooms may be opened up to form one large 
auditorium. No attempt is going to be made, 
according to L. F. Townsend, student pastor, 
to compete with other denominations within 
the university or with Methodist colleges in 
lowa. The aim is to draw the Methodist stu- 
dents of the university together in a way that 
would be impossible without the special build- 


ing and equipment. 


THE board of trustees of the College of the 
City of New York have approved two new 
courses in the department of physies, one in 
telegraphy and telephony and the other in 
radio engineering. This is part of the voca- 
tional work carried on by the college and is 
intended especially to fit men to enter the 
service of the government in case of need. 
The course will be open not only to students 
who have taken the prerequisite work in 
physics, but will also be open to qualified out- 
siders who will be enrolled as special students. 
Students who pass this course will be imme- 
diately useful to the Signal Corps of the 
U.S. Army. The course in radio engineering 
is intended to train men in the design, con- 
struction, testing and maintenance of wireless 
telephone and telegraph apparatus. The 
course consists of three lecture hours per week 
and three hours of laboratory for two terms 
beginning in the fall. The students in this 
course are supplied with the most advanced 
and modern radio apparatus for experiment 
and testing and the entire resources of the 
college laboratory, which is one of the best 
equipped in the country in this direction, are 
utilized fully. The course in telegraphy and 
telephony is intended to train men in the con- 
struction, testing, installation and mainte- 
nance of wire telegraph and telephone equip- 
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ment and in the pract methods of signal 
ling used at the present time Phe student 
vill be required to practise sending and r 
ceiving in Morse d Continental code at t 
college and at home. Modern telephone and 
telegraph transmitters and receivers, the neces 
sary auxiliary apparatus at stations and at 
centrals, and the construction of temporary 
and permanent outside wiring will also be 
earefully studied. 

WeE learn from the Manchester Guardian 


that the London teachers, through their or 
ganization, are protesting against the decision 
of the London County Council to employ 
clergymen and nonconformist ministers as 
teachers in the elementary schools, and it is 
said that the same difficulty is likely to arise 
in other parts of the country. The Board of 
Education in Mareh cancelled the article in 
the code which has always been regarded as a 
safeguard against clerical interference in the 
schools, and which prohibits the employment 
of clergy and ministers on the staffs of schools. 
This is to be allowed for the period of the war, 
as one means of remedying the serious short- 
age of teachers. Under the national service 
scheme clergymen, some of whom have been 
certificated teachers, have volunteered for work 
in the London schools, and the authority has 
just appointed six. The teachers’ case is that 
this policy is bound to create “ substantial con- 
troversy and friction "—the words used in the 
government circular in a passage which says 
that such a result would destroy the advantage 
of the arrangement. All young teachers tit for 
military service are in the army—or the sub- 
stitute provided for conscientious objectors. 
As conscientious objectors are not allowed to 
teach in the schools, teachers think that 
clergymen, who are, as one put it, * profes- 
sional conscientious objectors,’ should be 
barred also. The resentment applies particu- 
larly to clergy and ministers of military age. 
The protest does not seem to be based on eco- 
nomic or professional reasons. The National 
Union of Teachers at its recent conference 
passed a resolution which in effect pledged 
that organization to support teachers who r 


fuse to work with teachers imported from the 
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church. Under the code clergymen have been 
prohibited from teaching secular subjects even 
in church schools. 

Tue students of West Virginia University 
recently petitioned the faculty to omit the 
tinal examinations of this vear for those still 
remaining in college at the end of the 
semester. The faculty declined to excuse any 
but those who had joined the army or had 
accepted some sort of conservation work. The 
students then “struck” and telegraphed the 
governor of the state asking him to intervene. 
The governor expressed sympathy with the 
students and asked the faculty to reconsider 
its decision. The faculty met and voted prac- 
tically unanimously (only two negative votes) 
to sustain its former action. The students in 
consequence lost time that might have been 
spent in review, and the governor lost the 
confidence of the faeulty of the state uni- 
versity for trving to interfere in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the institution. 


A sprcrwn lecture for the blind, entitled 
“ The wild flowers of summer,” was delivered 
by Dr. G. Clyde Fisher at the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History on the evening of 
June 8 Before the lecture the audience had 
an opportunity to examine fresh wild flowers 
on exhibition in the Memorial Hall at the en- 
trance of the museum. At the conclusion of 
the lecture the tlowers were distributed. Invi- 
tations were sent to the sightless whose ad- 
dresses were known to the museum and also 
forwarded to institutions for the blind. All 
blind persons were welcomed. The boy scouts 
volunteered to act as guides to the museum 
and through the generosity of the Jonathan 
Thorne Memorial Fund, carfare was provided 
for those who needed it. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
THE EDUCATIONAL SITUATION IN IDAHO 
Tue rights of college professors and of ad- 

ministrators are vigorously called into promi- 

nence by what has occurred at the University 
of Idaho in the last weeks and months. On 

May 16 Dean C. H. Shattuck, of the college 
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of letters and sciences, and Dean Geo. D. 
Ayers, of the college of law, were dropped by 
the Board of Education without previous 
warning or the filing of charges against them, 
and against the recommendations of the presi- 
dent of the university, Dr. M. A. Brannon; 
of the Commissioner of Education, Dr. E. O. 
Sisson, and of the superintendent of public 
instruction, Miss Ethel Redfield. On Jan- 
uary 50, President Brannon resigned on de- 
mand by the board. Governor Moses <Alex- 
ander made the charge that President 
Brannon participated in polities previous to 
his election. After the dropping of Deans 
Shattuck and Ayers, the commissioner of edu- 
cation resigned because he could no longer 
cooperate with the board. One member of the 
board resigned for the same reason. Thus 
within a few months Idaho has lost her strong 
men and leaders in education, with the result 
that her entire educational system is thor- 
oughly disorganized. It will require ten years 
of the most competent leadership, if it can 
be found, to restore her to the progressive 
pace that was set by President Brannon. 

That these men could not have been dis- 
missed for lack of efficiency is proved by their 
popularity and by their records. When 
President Brannon’s resignation was an- 
nounced, the Board began to receive numer- 
ous protests and petitions urging it not to 
accept the resignation. One of these was 
signed by over 95 per cent. of the members 
of the faeulty. Others came from the com- 
mercial clubs and superintendents of schools 
and many were in the form of editorials in 
leading papers, not only in Idaho, but also 
in Washington and other states. But all of 
them were of no avail. When the dropping 
of Deans Shattuck and Ayers was announced, 
indignation was aroused to an organized form 
of action which has not yet borne its fruits. 
Their popularity was, however, finely ex- 
pressed in a student editorial in the Univer- 
sity Argonaut. It says: 

Of all the faculty none are more loved and _ re- 
spected than these two men. They have labored 
long in the work of love to build up the university 
and this is their reward! 
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President Brannon was ealled to the Uni- 
versity of Idaho on a program of cooperation 
and reform. During his three years of ad- 
ministration he organized the college of 
letters and science, added three new depart- 
ments, and reorganized six others on an effi- 
cient basis; thoroughly organized the colleges 
of engineering and agriculture; organized the 
school of education: increased the physical 
valuation of the plant by 25 per cent.. the 
student body by 1) per cent., and the payroll 
and salaries by 50 per cent.; raised the stand- 
ards of scholarship, so that a degree from 


Idaho is now equivalent to that of the best 


in the land; and has changed the various 


colleges and departments of the university 
from a condition of petty jealousies and 
hostilities to one of friendly cooperation and 
mutual service. Although he began his con- 
structive work at home, his efforts extended 
far beyond the limits of the loeal plant. He 
established friendly relations with all the 
other educational institutions in the state; 
organized an extension department which 
has touched every citizen in Idaho who is 
actively interested in advancement in min- 
ing, agriculture, or literary education; sue- 
ceeded in securing all the local school systems 
to support the State University; and, as a 
crowning achievement, has actually gotten 
the people of Idaho to talk about higher 


When it is 


realized that Idaho is a state of widely scat- 


edueation and the University. 


tered local communities separated by numer- 
ous mountains, and that there is no direct 
line of communication between the northern 
and southern halves because of impassable 
canyons in the central region, it is posisble 
to appreciate what such an achievement 
means, His activities, however, are not 
confined to the boundaries of the state. One 
of his first achievements was to organize all 
the presidents of the universities, colleges, 
and normal schools, of Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, and Montana into an association of 
cooperation for higher edueation in the North- 
west, also a remarkable achievement when we 
find that these institutions had been fighting 


each other for over twenty vears. 
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One of the finest things in President Bran 
non is his ability to tind leadership in other 
men, and secure their loval cooperation. He 
was peculiarly fortunate in appointing Dr 
Shattuck, the professor of forestry, 
deanship of the college of letters and 
Dean Shattuck was called to the university 
eight vears ago to found the school of forestry 


and in that time he has established the lead 


Ing schoo] of forestry west tT thre \l - SS1p)} 
He has built up three four-year courses in the 
various branches of forestry Students come 


to study under him not only from California, 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, d Montar 
but also from states as far away as Illinois, 
New York, Massachusetts, and Wise 

He trains his men so well that he has thre 


times as many ealls for them she ean fill 
None of his graduates are without em; 
ment in their chosen tield, dsthe vel 
ment service even takes his fresl n tor 


Ui r his dk itis! }? Tie ‘ 
lege of letters and science has grown 30 per 
attendanee, Hk 


support of his staff, and the students call 


summer work. 
Ce! ° In 
him “friend.” One of his most important 
achievements has been the establishment of a 
l5-acre arboretum in which are planted over 
200 species of commercial trees brought 
all over the world. This is a piece of re 
search that would have kept him busy pub 
lishing the rest of his life, but the state board 
could, of course, see no value in it 

Dean Avers has given four vears of service 
to the University of Idaho. In that time, he 
has inereased the attendance of th Law 


School over 100 per cent., and has brought up 


the standards of scholarship, the equipment of 


the library, and the quality of his stati » that 
his school has been given membership thi 
American Association of Law Sehool | : 
membership was granted largely as tribute 
to the fine character and high prof na 
standing of the Dean, and will probally 
taken away because of his unwarranted r 
moval. The students showed their lovalty by 


sending a series of reselutions to 
whieh thes expressed their appreciat 


When they heard of their de 


services, 
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dismissal, they added color to their respect by 
sending a telegram promising not to come 
back next year unless the board reinstated him 
or offered a reasonable explanation for his 
dismissal, 

To Commissioner Sisson belongs the credit 
of putting the educational system of Idaho on 
the map. <A recital of his untiring efforts 
in giving publie addresses in notable educa- 
tional institutions, issuing bulletins, raising 
the standards of scholarship of and system- 
atizing the courses of study in the public 
schools are too well known among educational 
leaders to need detailed description. Dr. 
Sisson as commissioner of education was the 
top of the entire educational system of Idaho 
and had the educational supervision of that 
system. The results achieved by Brannon, 
Shattuck and Ayers are a splendid tribute of 
his success, for he is the man who appointed 
Brannon and cooperated in his work. 

The results described above should prepare 
the educational world to appreciate what 
Idaho loses in the removal of these men and 
to ask the question: Why were they dis- 
missed? The answer involves a case of poli- 
tics and petty jealousies. To understand this 
case it is necessary to know something about 
the constitution of the board of education and 
the condition of the public mind and the 
society of Idaho. The Idaho legislature of 
1913-14, in order to systematize publie educa- 
tion, avoid duplication of work, and simplify 
educational subjects and administration, re- 
organized the entire school laws of the state 
and put the full administration of those laws 
under a non-partisan board of five members 
who have final authority in all educational 
questions. The tenure of office for each mem- 
ber is five years, and none of them must be 
identified with any educational institution of 
the state. They are appointed by the gov- 
ernor and are required to hire an educational 
expert to whom they shall define general 
policies, but which he is to specify and exe- 
cute according to his own judgment. The 
idea was a promising one, and the success de- 
pended only on getting good men for the 
board. The first board was a success. It 
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hired Dr, Sisson as its expert and under his 
administration the educational progress 
sketched above has taken place. But during 
the present governor’s administration vacan- 
cies on the board began to occur. Here was 
an opportunity for exercising political intlu- 
ence, and the governor did it. Because of 
resignations, he made six appointments on 
that board. Only one of the first board is 
now a member. The only remaining con- 
structive member resigned because he could 
not approve of the action of the board in dis- 
missing the deans. The other four are the 
present governor’s appointees. The result is 
that all of them are politicians. One of them 
is chairman of the Republican State Com- 
mittee, one is an ex-gambler and an ex-saloon- 
keeper, another is an ex-saloon-keeper, and 
none of them have had even the equivalent of 
a high-school education. Naturally none of 
them could have any conception of public 
duty or of the educational intgrests of the 
state. They are men of business and are 
allied with a small clique of financiers who 
control the mining interests of the state and 
who also have great political intluence. It is 
stated that a few citizens of Moscow are 
friends of the owners of these interests, and 
are unduly interested in the social life and 
in the administration of the university. They 
have certain likes, dislikes and jealousies. 
When they want something done they have a 
series of connections by which it can be exe- 
cuted. What the constituents of that series 
are is a problem for investigation. The 
Mothers’ Congress of Idaho is beginning to 
work on those connections and so are the As- 
sociation of College Professors, and other 
organizations. 

Such is the present educational situation 
in Idaho. Not a teacher has any security in 
his position. After giving the best years of 
his life in devoted service for the state he is 
rewarded by sudden dismissal and without a 
hearing or a charge. The meanest criminal 
is accorded more justice than this. By such 
a procedure the education of many thousands 
of sons and daughters is demoralized and all 
incentive for further loyalty by a teacher is 
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destroved. Can the educational leaders of the 
United States remain indifferent to such a 
situation and is there no way by which the 
teaching profession can be made secure 
against such a prostitution of its ideals? 


ANON. 


QUOTATIONS 


THE ELECTIVE DEANSHIP AT CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 

AT a meeting of the administration com 
mittee of the board of trustees on June 6, Dr 
James Edwin Creighton, Sage professor of 
logic and metaphysics, was reappointed dean 
of the graduate school for a term of three 
vears, and Dr. Frank Thilly, professor of phi- 
losophy, was reappointed dean of the college 
of arts and sciences for a term of two years. 
These appointments were made on the nomina- 
tion of the president of the university, sup- 
ported in either ease by the assent of the 
school or college faculty. 

Since the method of these appointments 
marks a reactionary step in the development of 
university government at Cornell, a brief re- 
view of events, defining the extent of that re- 
action, may be pertinent. 

In his annual report for the year 1911-12 
President Schurman recommended to the board 
of trustees three measures looking to “ effec- 
tive professorial participation in the adminis- 
tration and government of the university.” 
Two of his recommendations have led to 


changes in the university statutes: the faculty 
now elects three professors who sit with the 
hoard but who do not have, what the president 
proposed such representatives should have, the 
right to vote; and the several college faculties 
of the university now eleet conference com- 
mittees, so-called, which may confer with the 
standing committees of the board about pro- 
posed legislation. The president’s third recom- 
mendation was this: 

A further step in the same direction should also 
he taken at the present time. Under the existing 
statutes the deans of the faculties of arts and sei 
ences and the graduate school are appointed by the 
board of trustees on the nomination of the presi- 
dent. The faculty has indeed some voice in the 
matter, for it votes on the nomination of the presi- 
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dent and sends the record of its vote to the board 
of trustees. But the time has arrived when the 
right of the faculty to select its own chief officer 
should be recognized and confirmed. The presi- 
dent recommends that the statute be amended so 
as to invest the faculty with exclusive power in 
this regard. The faculty would of course report 
its action to the trustees. . 
The board has not conceded the principle of 
this recommendation; it has not amended th 
statute in the way the president proposed. But 
it has gone so far in permitting the use of th 
method which he proposed that members of 
the two faculties have come to think of * th 
elective deanship ” as a right established and 
have resented the return to the former method 
as if it were a denial of the principle. 
President Schurman was minister to Gre 
in 1912-13 and the board postponed action on 
his recommendations for “ faculty participa 
tion” until after his return. But in that year 
Professor Hull resigned the deanship of the 
college of arts and sciences and acting presi 
dent Crane sought the advice of the faculty in 
nominating a successor, The board (Janu iry 
1s, 1915) consented, voting “ that the statut: 
governing the appointment of the dean of the 
faculty of arts and sciences be waived on this 
occasion and that the question of the choice of 
a successor to Dean Hull be referred wit! 
power to the faculty of arts and. sciences.” 
That faculty proceeded to interpret this ref. 
ence in the terms of President Schurman’s 
Indeed, 


Dean Hull himself, in reporting the sul 


recommendation of the vear before. 


quent action of the faculty, said: 


} 


The elective deanship ig obviously hut 


an 
dental feature of President Schurman’s sweeping 
plan. ... It chances, however, to be the first po 
tion of that plan that was put into execution and 
its operation is therefore a matter of such interest 
as to demand a full record. 

After laboring from February till April wit! 
the problem how to elect a dean the faculty 
‘elected ” Professor FE. L. Nichols, and in r 
porting its action to the board recommended 
several measures which it deemed proper to an 
elective deanship. These included the creation 
of a secretary of the college to relieve the de 


of routine labor, and a grant to the dean 
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“larger power in administering the rules es- 
tablished by the faculty and in carrying out 
such policies as it may adopt.” The faculty 
declared “that it shall be an important duty 
of the dean to bring to the attention of the 
faculty or of the appropriate committee such 
questions as in his opinion have a bearing on 
the welfare of the college.’ And the faculty 
recommended that the tenure of office of the 
dean be fixed at two years. The trustees ap- 
proved the action of the faculty “ with the ex- 
press understanding that the board is not com- 
mitted to the two-year term of office, nor to the 
other recommendations, except during the 
present deanship of Professor Nichols.” A 
secretary of the college was appointed. 

The procedure two years later is thus re- 
corded in the report of Dean Nichols under 
the title “ The elective deanship ”: 

On May 8, 1915, this system was continued hy 
action of the committee on administration, the 
present secretary of the college was reappointed, 
and the faculty was requested to name to the 
president a successor to the present dean, 
Professor Thilly succeeded Professor Nichols 
in the deanship. 

This year, 1917, instead of requesting the 
faculty to make a recommendation the presi- 
dent himself moved the renomination of Dean 
Thilly. His action was in accordance with the 
statutes adopted April 21, 1917, which provide 
(Article ix, 1): 

There shall be a dean of the university faculty 
and of each college, who shall be appointed by the 
board of trustees on the nomination of the presi- 
dent of the university, there being submitted with 
such nomination the opinion thereupon of the uni- 
versity faculty or of the faculty of the college of 
which the dean is to be appointed, the opinion to 
be ascertained in such manner as by such faculty 
may be determined. 

The course of similar events in the graduate 
school began in the fall of 1913, when Dean 
Merritt tendered his resignation to take effect 
in the following June. In January, 1914, the 
faculty of the graduate school received the 
following communication from the board of 
trustees: 

On recommendation of the president, the faculty 
of the graduate school is requested to recommend a 
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dean of the graduate school for three years, to sue- 
ceed Dean Merritt, resigned. 

On March 27, 1914, the faculty received a 
report from its general committtee, to which it 
had referred the question, and accepted the 
report, which included the nomination of Pro- 
fessor Creighton to the deanship for a term of 
three vears. The board made the election ac- 
cordingly. In reporting this action, Dean 
Merritt said: 

While the faculty has not given expression in 
any formal way to its opinion on the plan now used 
for the first time in the selection of its dean, my 
impression is that the plan has received almost 
universal approval. Personally, I am a firm be- 
liever in the correctness of the principles involved 
in the two essential features of the new plan, 
namely, nominations by the faculty, and election 
for a definite term. 

Thus a privilege which the faculties of the 
graduate school and the college of arts and 
sciences have been suffered to enjoy has lapsed. 
—Cornell Alumni News. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES 


TRANSLATING PERCENTILE DIFFERENCES IN 
WORD DIFFICULTY INTO RATIOS OF 
AMOUNT OF DIFFERENCE 


Tue practical need for interpreting per- 
centile differences in the difficulty of words in 
spelling in terms of amount, expressed by the 
number of times one word is harder than 
another, as a means of distributing time in 
teaching, led to this study. 

Buckingham’s scale for the measurement of 
ability in spelling, as given in his “ Spelling 
Ability—Its Measurement and Distribution,” 
was used for this purpose. 

The procedure involved the determination 
of average values of several groups of per- 
centages for each grade and the translation 
of these values into ratios of difficulty. For 
practical purposes the whole range of the 
spelling difficulty of words from 100 to 0 per 
cent. was divided into 8 equal steps or groups 
of approximately .86 P.E. These groups are 
100-97, 96-89, 88-73, 72-51, 50-29, 28-13, 
12-5, 4-1. The average P.E. values for each 
group, per cents being taken from the median, 
are 2.91, 2.04, 1.22, 43, .43, 1.22, 2.04, 2.91. 
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The final value of each group was determined 
by finding the algebraic sum of the distance 
of each grade median above the zero point of 
spelling ability and the average distance of 
The dis- 
tances of the grade medians above the zero 
point are: IIT., 4.72; 1V., 6.07; V., 6.91; VIL. 
VIL., 8.62; VIII., 9.53. This gave the 


value for each group of percentages, for each 


each group from the grade median. 


= (yi 
1.80 5 


grade, as given in the table below. 


Second, th grade Inter 


B . ’ 
»UCHKII 


investigation. He 


completely failed. 
vals were veritied by Dr. gham in his 
original also, has bee! 
engaged in recent investigations which seem 
to substantiate the accuracy of the original 
figures. Third, the assumption of the normal 


form of distribution for spelling ability in 


the several grade s, Dr. Buek neham assures 
us in his original study, will not lead us far 


astray, and subseque nt investigation seems to 


TABLE I 
Ratios of Word Difficulty Based on Per Cent. Incorrect 


I 1\ 

Ss Av. P. I 

P. C. Incor. Amt Val 

\ 4 V R 
100-97 i 2.91 763 10 SOS 10 
G6-SY s 2.04 O76 y S11 y 
SS-73 16 22 | 594 8 | 729 s 
72-51 22 43 515 7 650 7 
50-29 22 43 «| 429 6 | 564 6 
28-13 16 1.22 350 5 ISS 5 
12- 5 s 2.04 26S 4 105 Hy 
i ] } 2.91 Is] 2 316 } 





The values of each grade were changed to 
ratios of difficulty by dividing each value by 
1/10 of the value of the group 100-97, That 
is, the ratios 10, 9, 8, ... 2, for grade III 
were determined by dividing 763, 676, 594, 

181, by 76.3. 

The results of the study are ratios of diffi- 
culty for eight groups of percentages of in- 
correctly spelled words, for each grade, as 
given in the table. They indicate differences 
in the spelling difficulty of words misspelled 
by 98 per cent. and 2 per cent. of the pupils 
of a class amounting to 5 times in grade 
III., 24 times in grades IV. and V., and 2 
times in grades VI., VII. and VIII. 

The reliability of these figures depends in 
reliability of the 
It is 
open to question on three counts—the loca- 
tion of the zero point, the determination of 
grade intervals and the assumption of the 
normal form of distribution. First, the loca- 
tion of the zero point below the lowest grade 


large measure upon the 


scale upon which the study was based. 


median, as the author has pointed out in a 
previous connection, leaves much to be desired, 
beeause of the limited number of children 
that took part in the test and the number who 


\ Vi \ \ 
\ R V R \ K \ ! 
YS2 10 1,087 10 1,153 10) 12:34 10 
SUD Q 1,000 a 1.006 ’ l " 
S13 s GIS s aNd ” LO7S5 7) 
734 7 S3U S QO5 s Qt . 
H41s 7 753 y sro 7 Oo 7 
569 6 O74 6 740 6 Sl 7 
47 5 502 4 HOS ‘) 740 ‘ 
400 } SOS 5 a7 1 y tity 


make him even more positive in this conclu- 


sion. So it would seem that for the purpos 


of this study the Buckingham scale is suffi 
ciently reliable to give satisfactory results. 

As was said in the beginning the motive 
that led to this study 


author has observed that 


was practical. Th 
teachers generals 
either have no idea whatever, or they labor 
about the real 
differences of word difficulty expressed in per- 


under gross misconceptions, 


centile figures. It was found that for several 
groups of teachers the median judgment of 
the difference in difficulty between a word 
misspelled by 98 per cent. of a class and a word 


misspelled by 2 per cent. of a class was 20 


times. Some judgments went considerably 
higher than this and practically none ap 


proached the real figure. Teachers are not to 


be blamed. There has been no means of cor 
recting guesses of this character. This study 
makes it possible to say with considerable 
accuracy what these differences are. Prac 
tically, this means that the teacher by using 


this knowledge of the relative difficulty of 


words may distribute her time and effort 
among the words of a lesson in proportion to 
their need. W. F. Tipyman 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Trere has been printed in ScttooL anp So- 
ciety information concerning the meeting of 
the National Education Association and the 
associations meeting with it to be held at 
Portland, Oregon, beginning on July 7. Ar- 
rangements have now been made with the rail- 
ways for special tickets with full stop-over priv- 
ileges, the rate from Chicago being $68 with 
2-cent-a-mile rates on the connecting railways. 
The hotel headquarters are the Hotel Multno- 
mah. 

The addresses at the general session as an- 
nounced in the June Bulletin of the associa- 


tion are as follows: 


MONDAY, JULY 9, 2 O’CLOCK 

Scripture reading—Naney Cattell, College of 
Speech Arts, Denver, Colo. 

Addresses of Weleome—James Withyeombe, gov- 
ernor of Oregon, Salem, Ore.; H. R. Albee, mayor, 
Portland, Ore.; L. R. Alderman, superintendent of 
schools, Portland, Ore.; W. T. Foster, president, 
Reed College, Portland, Ore. 

Response—C, H. Keyes, president, Skidmore 
School of Arts, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

President ’s address—Robert J. Aley, president, 
University of Maine, Orono, Me. 

Address—Ernest Lister, governor of Washing- 
ton, Olympia, Wash. 


MONDAY, JULY 9, 7:30 O'CLOCK 

The press and preparedness—E, B. Piper, editor 
The Oregonian, Portland, Ore. 

How the publie school can foster the American 
ideal of patriotism—Sara H. Fahey, Seward Park 
School, New York, N. Y. 

The normal school as an agency for teaching 
patriotism—J. H. Ackerman, president, Normal 
School, Monmouth, Ore. 

Address—Anna Y. Reed, Seattle, Wash. 

The relation of the kindergarten to national life 
—P. P. Claxton, United States commissioner of 
education, Washington, D. C. 


TUESDAY, JULY 10, 2 0’CLOcK 
Women and preparedness: their part in national 
life, especially in time of war—Josephine Corliss 
Preston, state superintendent of publie instrue- 
tion, Olympia, Wash. 
Preparedness, a veneer or a fundamental: which 
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will our schools give our children?—Mrs. Alexander 
Thompson, The Dalles, Ore. 

American education and the inner life—Ella 
Flagg Young, Chicago, IIL. 
The publie school, the laboratory for citizenship 
Laura Force, principal, Lincoln School, Denver, 
Colo. 

Address—Julia Lathrop, chief, Children’s Bu- 
reau, Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 





WEDNESDAY, JULY 11, 7 0’cLocK 
Illustrated leeture—Mesa Verde National Park. 
Nationalism and preparedness through boys’ and 

girls’ club work—O. H. Benson, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 

Address—Kate Devereux Blake, principal, Pub- 
lie School No. 6, New York, N. Y. 

Maintenance of standards in all schools as a 
necessary element of preparedness—F. E. Bolton, 
dean, college of education, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, Wash. 

Social hygiene in relation to national defense— 
N. F. Coleman, Reed College, Portland, Ore. 

Art-teaching and the nation’s service—Arthur 
W. Dow, professor of fine arts, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


THURSDAY, JULY 12, 7 o’cLocK 

Final hearings on petitions for naturalization, 
and administration of oath of allegiancee—Special 
session of Cireuit Court of Multnomah County. 

Address—Caroline Hedger, Americanization- 
committee worker, Chicago, II. 

Illiteracy and preparedness—Cora Wilson Stew- 
art, chairman, State Commission on Illiteracy, 
Frankfort, Ky. 

Address—E, N. Clopper, secretary for Northern 
States, National Child-Labor Committee, New 
York, N. Y. 

Address—Charles E. Rugh, school of education, 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 





FRIDAY, JULY 13, 7:30 0’CLOocK 

Address—W. J. Kerr, president, Agricultural 
College, Corvallis, Ore. 

The university and the nation’s ideals—P. L. 
Campbell, president, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Ore. 

Address—E. O. Sisson, state commissioner of 
edueation, Boise, Idaho. 

The making of a national character—Henry Suz- 
zallo, president, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash. 
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WAR SERVICE 


Special Training, Summer Quarter 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


MILITARY SCIENCE: 

Drill and theoretical work for MEN 
First Aid, Red Cross, Social Relief work for WOMEN 
Superintendents. principals, and teachers may secure 
invaluable training to carry back into their own 
schools and communities. This work is offered in ad- 
dition to the regular courses given in the Colle ees, 
Graduate and Professional Schools 

First Term, June 18 to July 25 

Second Term, July 26 to August 31 
Circular sent on request made to the University of 
Chicago. 











MARINE BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY 
WOODS HOLE, MASs, 
Biological Material 

1. Zoology. Preserved material of all types of animals 
for class work and for the museum, 

2. Embryology. Stages of some invertebrates, fishes (in- 
eluding Acanthias, Amia and Lepidosteus), Amphibia, and 
some mammals, 

3. Botany. Preserved material of Algae, Fungi, Liver- 
worts and Mosses, Price lists furnished on application to 

GEORGE M. GRAY, Curator, Woods Hole, Mass. 


The first three volumes of SCHOOL AND 
SOCIETY can still be supplied at the regular price 
of $1.50 a volume, and libraries and individuals 
wishing to keep complete sets of the journal should 
obtain these volumes before the supply is exhausted. 


Archives of Psychology 


No. 27. A Statistical Study of Eminent Women. Corsa 
Sutton Castle. Pp. 90. 80 cents; cloth, $1.05. 

No. 28. The Mental Capacity of the American Negro 
Marion J. Mayo. Pp. 70. 60 cents; cloth, 85 cents. 

No. 29. Experimental Studies in Judgment. H. L. Holling- 
worth. Pp. 119. $1.25; cloth, $1.50. 

No. 30. The Psychological Researches of James McKeen 
Cattell; A Review by Some of his Pupils. Pp. 101. $1.00; 
cloth, $1.25. 

No. 31. Fatigue and Its Effect upon Control. Isaac Emory 
Ash. Pp. 61. 60 cents; cloth, 85 cents. 

No. 32. The Transfer Effects of Practice in Cancellation 
Tests. Melvin Albert Martin. Pp. 68. 60 cents; cloth 
85 cents. 

No. 33. The Intellectual Status of Children Who are Public 
Charges. J. L. Stenquist, E. L. Thorndike and M. R 
Trabue. Pp. 52. 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

No. 34. The Relation of Quickness of Learning to Retentive- 
ness. Darwin Oliver Lyon. Pp. 58. 50 cents; cloth, 
75 cents. 

No. 35. The Overcoming of Distraction and Other Resis 
ances. John J. B. Morgan. Pp. 78. 75 cents; cloth $!.- 





THE SCIENCE PRESS 


LANCASTER, PA. SUB-STATION 84: NEW YORK 


eee BA tes — 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


Evanston, Illincis 


June 25 - - August 4, 1917 


Substantial work leading to Bachelor's and 
Master's degrees. Courses in Contemporary 
History and Literature ; Spanish, French, and 
German ; Bacteriology, Chemistry, Geology 
and Mathematics; Sociology, Philosophy and 
Psychology; and special courses in Education 
for Teachers, Principals and Superintendents. 


A campus of natural beauty along the shore 
of Lake Michigan; tennis courts and munici- 
pal bathing beach on the campus. Thirty 
minutes ride to the City of Chicago with its 
Art Galleries, Museums, Social Centers, ete. 
Special rates to Teachers. For descriptive 
bulletins address 


THE REGISTRAR 


521 University Hall Evanston, Illinois 











THE BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERIMENTS 


announces the opening of its Department of Information 
at 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, and solicits interest 
and cooperation in its work of assembling first hand 
data, reports and other material relative to current 
school experiments 

The Department proposes to make information of 
this kind easily available to teachers, workers in edu- 
cational, civic and philanthropic organisations, and 
to the general public. 

To this end a reading room with a special library 
of professional books, periodicals, bulletins and reports 
is maintained, in addition to the service offered by the 
Secretary's office, and special exhibits will be assembled 
from time to time 

The exhibit of psychological tests displayed at 
Columbia University during the recent meeting of The 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 
constitutes a permanent exhibit. Additional material 
of this kind will be gladly received, as it is proposed to 
make the collection as complete as possible. 

The Bureau is able to offer the facilities of its De- 
partment of Information without charge, and it is 
hoped all material assembled may be freely used by 
educators and students of education 

The reading room is open daily from 9 to 6 o'clock, 
and on Tuesday and Friday evenings from 8 to 10 
Special conferences with the Secretary may be arranged 
by appointment. 

Address communications to 

JEAN LEE HUNT, Secretary 


partment of Information 
New York 


70 Fifth Avenue 














Stereoscopic Camera 





for 
Binocular Microscope 





This new photomicrographiec 
camera is a natural development, 
inspired by the favor accorded our 
Binocular Microscope KA. It 
makes a photomicrograph with the 
same superior characteristics as 
those obtained visually with our 
binocular microscope itself—proper 
perspective, perception of depth, 
form and solidity and an image 
erect and unreversed. 








Most striking results are ob- 
tained with this instrument in 
many classes of work. It admits of a wide range of applications 
in educational, research or industrial laboratories. 





PRICE, with 2 double Plateholders, $40.00 


Special terms to educational institutions Write for descriptive circular 


Bausch £7 lomb Optical ©. 


422 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 





Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Lanterns 
(Balopticons) Stereo-Prism Binoculars and other High-Grade Optical Products 


GRAND PRIX—PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
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